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TWO  ESSAYS  : 

Designed  especially  for  the  Perusal  of 
Students  in  Theology^ 

ESSAY  FIRST. 

On  the  Terms — Sacrifice^  MtaVy  and 
Priest. 

The  only  practicable  object  within  the 
intended  compass  of  this  Essay,  is  the 
ottering  of  a  series  of  hints,  which  may 
be  serviceable  to  a  Student  of  Theology, 
in  the  perusal  of  the  treatises  the  most 
celebrated,  and  written  by  eminent  men 
who  have  varied  from  one  another  in 
their  theories.  If  he  should  be  so  far 
put  on  his  guard,  as  not  to  have  his  mind 
tainted  by  prejudice  in  favour  of  anj 
theory,  before  the  acquisition  of  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  knowledge  essential  to  the 
forming  of  an  impartial  judgment  for 
himself,  the  design  will  have  been  ac¬ 
complished. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  the  terms 
with  a  reference  to  tlie  Scriptures,  the 
only  rule  of  faith;  to  primitive  antiquity, 
as  throwing  light  on  Scripture,  and  hello¬ 
ing  to  the  interpretation  of  it ;  and  to  the 
institutions  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with 
a  view  to  the  consistency  to  be  expected 
of  those,  who  are  or  intend  to  be  of  the 
number  of  her  ministers.  Concerning 
the  second  of  these  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  well  to  caution  the  stu¬ 
dent  against  the  indiscriminate  quoting 
of  the  Fathers,  by  those  divines  who  ad¬ 
vocate  certain  opinions  to  be  contradict¬ 
ed.  In  proportion  to  the  nearness  of 
any  Father  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
must  be  the  weight  of  his  testimony,  con¬ 
cerning  the  faith  and  the  phraseology 
transmitted  to  him:  his  standing  on  a 
level  with  later  Fathers  in  relation  to 
other  causes  of  credibility,  being  sup- 
pose<l.  Under  this  view  of  the  subject, 
it  must  be  evident,  that  much  more  de- 
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ference  is  due  to  the  authority  of  a  Cle¬ 
mens,  who  had  conversed  with  the  Apos¬ 
tles;  and  to  that  of  a  Justin,  w  ho  w  rote 
about  half  a  century  after  the  last  of 
them;  than  to  that  of  a  Chrysostom,  or 
of  a  Bazil,  or  of  a  Jerome,  who  lived 
about  three  centuries  later.  To  this  di¬ 
versity,  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
paid. 

1st  (y  Sacrifice. — The  learned  Dr. 
Hickes,  the  nonjuring  Dean  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  whose  theory  is  here  considered  as  er¬ 
roneous,  gives  the  following  definition  of 
sacrifice  in  his  “Christian  Priesthood,” 
p.  159.  “  A  sacrifice  is  a  gift  brought 
and  solemnly  offered  by  a  priest  ordi¬ 
nary  or  extraordinary,  according  to  the 
rites  and  observances  of  any  religion,  in, 
before,  at,  or  upon  any  place,  unto  any 
God,  to  honour  and  worship  him,  and 
thereby  acknowledge  him  to  be  God  and 
Lord.”  Of  this  definition  it  is  here  con¬ 
ceived,  1st,  that  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  is 
confounded  with  the  more  general  one 
of  a  gift.  Every  sacrifice  is  a  gift  or  of¬ 
fering,  but  the  converse  is  not  true:  Cain 
brought  his  ottering  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground ;  and  in  Leviticus,  there  are 
many  species  of  oblation  called  by  the 
same  generic  term,  and  never  known  by 
the  name  of  sacrifice.  2dly,  Neither 
Cain  in  his  said  offering,  nor  Noah  in  his 
bloody  sacrifice,  nor  Abraham,  nor  Isaac, 
nor  Jacob,  in  their  sacrifices  respective¬ 
ly,  come  under  the  name  of  priests;  un¬ 
less  the  word  “extraordinary”  be  used 
with  a  latitude  that  defeats  the  object. 

There  is  another  work,  often  referred 
to  on  the  present  subject,  and  of  the  same 
complexion  with  that  of  Dean  Hickes. 
The  book  alluded  to,  is  entitled  “The 
Unbloody  Sacrifice  and  Altar,”  and  was 
written  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England — the  Rev.  John  Johnson.  He 
defines  sacrifice — “(1)  some  material 
thing,  either  animate  or  inanimate,  of¬ 
fered  to  God  (2)  for  the  acknowledging 
the  dominion  and  other  attributes  of 
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God,  or  for  procuring  divine  blessings,  rum,  than  to  the  essence  of  the  transac- 
especially  the  remission  of  sin,  (3)  upon  tion.  It  is  the  more  unfortunate,  that 
a  proper  altar,  (which  yet  is  rather  ne-  a-ny  stress  should  be  laid  on  “  altar,’*  as 
cessary  for  the  external  decorum,  than  appurtenant  to  the  Eucharist,  when  the 
the  internal  perfection  of  the  sacrifice,)  first  administration  of  it  was  at  a  table  ; 
(4)  by  a  proper  officer  and  with  agreeable  as  was  the  annual  Passover,  to  which  it 
rites,  (5)  and  consumed,  or  otherwise  dis-  succeeds, 

posed  of,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  author  His  fourth  is— by  a  proper  officer,  and 
of  the  sacrifice  has  appointed.”  Concern-  with  agreeable  rites:  certainly  fit  attend¬ 
ing  the  first  of  these  particulars,  we  must  ants  on  all  public  exercises  of  devotion; 
again  refer  to  the  distinction  between  yet  no  further  entering  into  the  idea  of  sa- 
the  general  term,  oblation;  and  the  more  crifice,  than  in  a  sense,  in  which  any  head 
limited  one,  sacrifice.  It  may  be  clearly  of  a  family  may  be  called  u  proper  offi- 
traced  in  the  Levitical  institutions.  The  cer;  and  the  most  simple  expression  of 
only  plausible  evasion  of  the  distinction,  devout  affection,  an  agreeable  rite, 
is  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  Greek  word.  His  last  circumstance — that  of  con- 
by  the  Seventy,  in  an  applica-  sumption — seems  to  have  been  invaria¬ 
tion  as  well  to  sacrifice  (HD?)  as  to  obla-  bly  a  property  of  sacrifice,  but  cannot 
tion  (nn:^).  Mr.  Johnson  lays  ^reat  be  said  to  have  been  confined  to  it.  Our 
stress  on  this  circumstance;  and  wishes  best  writers  consider  the  red  heifer 
that  the  English  translators  had  followed  (Numb.  xix.  2.)  as  not  a  sacrifice, 
their  example,  always  [lutting  “sacrifice”  It  will  not  be  irrelevant,  to  remark  the 
for  the  “  of  tiie  Septuagint.  But  illogical  ground  of  the  whole  work  of 

who  docs  not  perceive  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Johnson.  After  giving  his  definition 
paying  less  respect  to  this,  than  to  the  of  sacrifice,  he  divides  his  undertaking 
Hebrew?  Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  into  two  chapters;  of  which  the  first  is 
the  Seventy  incurred  an  error,  in  the  to  prove  in  what  sense  and  degree,  every 
use  of  a  word  so  frequently  occurring?  one  of  the  five  properties  is  necessary  to 
This  would  be  an  unwarrantable  infe-  a  sacrifice.  And  the  second  is  to  show, 
rencc.  Mr.  Johnson  has  himself  shown,  that  “they  all  unite  in  the  Eucharist, 
and  Potter’s  Antiquities,  to  which  he  re-  which  is  therefore  a  sacrifice.”  Is  it  not 
fers,  will  vouch  for  him,  (vol.  i.  p.  213.)  easy  to  perceive,  that  in  whatever  sense, 
that  the  word  had  anciently  a  more  and  in  whatever  degree,  the  five  proper- 
c\tensive  signification,  than  as  expressive  ties  maybe  established  under  the  first 
of  the  act  of  slaying.  The  matter  amounts  head ;  there  may  be  some  other  property 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  the  Greek  Ian-  not  referred  to,  the  want  of  which  inva- 
guage  comprehends  under  one  word,  what  lidates  the  position  of  the  second  head  ? 
are  denoted  by  two  words  in  the  He-  On  this  account,  it  will  not  be  rash  to 
brew  and  in  the  English  languages.  pronounce  concerning  the  two  volumes 

Mr.  Johnson’s  second  circumstance  of  of  Mr.  Johnson,  that  independently  on 
a  sacrifice  is — “for  the  acknowledging  the  merits  of  the  principal  question,  the 
of  the  dominion  and  other  attributes  of  construction  of  the  whole  argument  is 
God,  or  for  procuring  divine  blessings,  faulty. 

especially  remission  of  sin.”  If  this  mean  Mr.  Johnson  has  recited  several  defi¬ 
ne  more,  than  that, in  the  Eucharist  (the  nitions,  which  he  rejects:  and  Dr.  Za- 
supposed  sacrifice  of  which  is  there  con-  chary  Pearce,  a  very  learned  Bishop  of 
templated)  the  devout  worshipper  has  a  Rochester,  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote 
view  to  both  of  those  objects,  the  posi-  with  views  of  the  subject  very  different 
tion  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  is  what  from  those  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  Dr. 
the  ordinance  possesses,  in  common  with  Hickes,  says  he  has  seen  of  definitions 
other  acts  of  homage ;  and  such,  as  should  almost  an  hundred.  It  is  painful  to  say 
be  ottered  d ail V.  of  this  respectable  prelate,  that  he  seems 

The  third  circumstance,  is  that  of  a  to  have  chosen  or  to  have  made  one,  ac- 
proper  altar.  But  in  unfolding  the  sen-  commodated  to  a  favourite  point  with 
timent,  Mr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  said  him — the  excluding  of  the  Passover  from 
more  against  than  in  favour  of  it,  as  in-  the  character  of  sacrifice.  With  the  free- 
volved  in  sacrifice:  since  he  acknow^-  dom  taken  of  dissent  from  his  opinion 
ledges  it  to  belong  rather  to  the  deco-  Pin  that  particular;  there  are  here  recom- 
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mended  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  stu- 
<lent,  the  two  letters  of  the  said  Bishop, 
published  at  the  end  of  the  second  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  works.  The  letters  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waterland;  and 
are  in  answer  to  a  favourite  doctrine  of 
his,  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  federal  rite; 
or  rather  the  reasonings  in  them  are  mo¬ 
destly  put  in  the  form  of  doubts;  being 
addressed  to  a  senior  in  the  ministry, 
and  a  friend. 

Under  a  view  of  these  perplexities  as 
to  the  definition  of  sacrifice,  it  would  be 
rash  in  the  present  writer,  to  undertake 
to  define  the  rite.  Neither  is  this  ne¬ 
cessary.  For  if  he  can  point  to  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  enters  into  all  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  is  never  attributed  to  any  other 
religious  rite,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose;  which  is  to  exclude  the 
notion  of  sacrifice  from  the  Eucharist. 
It  is  here  conceived,  that  there  is  such  a 
circumstance  in  slaughter,  or  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  blood.  This  is  expressed  in  the 
Old  Testament  by  the  Hebrew  word 
n^T.  Thus  we  read,  in  Gen.  xxxi.  54.  of 
Jacob’s  sacrifice  (riDT)  with  Laban;  which 
is  expressed  in  the  margin  by  “killed 
beasts.”  It  does  not  appear,  that- the 
said  Hebrew  word  is  applied  to  any  spe¬ 
cies  of  religious  oblation,  not  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  slaying  of  the  victim.  Ob¬ 
lation,  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  is  :  which,  however, 
applies  to  what  is  either  animate  or  in¬ 
animate. 

To  the  position  now  maintained,  there 
has  been  opposed  the  ceremony  of  the 
two  goats,  in  Lev.  xvi.  5 — 10.  and  that 
of  the  two  sparrows  for  the  cleansing  of 
a  leper,  in  Lev.  xiv.  4 — 7.  But  in  each 
of  these  cases,  there  was  a  single  sacri¬ 
fice,  consisting  of  two  animals:  and  this 
is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  instance 
of,  the  goats — “  He”  (the  high-priest,) 
“shall  take  of  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  two  kids  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin-offering.” 

The  present  representation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  agrees  with  the  meaning  of  “HDT,” 
as  given  by  the  great  Hebraist,  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Parkhurst,  who  translates  it — “  to 
slay  in  general,  but  most  generally  for 
sacrifice.”  And  the  same  eminent  man, 
under  the  w ord  “  n:,”  although  he  grants 
that  the  nniD  was  “  a  type  of  Christ’s 
sufferings  and  of  his  acceptableness  with 
God  ;”  yet  remarks  that  it  “  represented 


his  death  and  suflerings  in  a  much  less 
striking  manner,  than  an  animal,  a  lamb 
or  sheep  suppose,  agonizing  and  dying 
under  the  knife  of  the  priest,  and  after¬ 
wards  burning  on  the  altar.”  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  adds,  that  “the  bread-offering 
was  never  offered  by  the  law  of  Moses 
for  the  remission  of  sin,  nor  is  any  pro¬ 
mise  of  forgiveness  ever  made  to  it,  un¬ 
less  where  the  offerer  could  not  procure 
an  animal  sacrifice:”  but  “all  the  sacri¬ 
fices  for  sin,  to  w  hich  the  promise  of  for¬ 
giveness  is  frequently  annexed,  were  of 
the  animal  or  bloody  kind.”  This  being 
a  clear  distinction,  running  through  the 
whole  of  the  Levitical  law,  there  cannot 
be  held  a  sacrifice  under  the  economy  of 
the  Gospel,  without  the  supposition  of 
offering  the  real  body  and  blood  of  its 
adorable  Founder.  But  this  can  never 
be  made  consistent  with  (Heb.  x.  12.)  his 
having  “offered  one  sacrifice  for  sin,” 
nor  (ix.  28.)  with  his  having  been  “  once 
offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.” 

The  advocates  of  the  opposite  theory, 
do  not  despair  of  bringing  a  proof  of  sa¬ 
crifice  from  that  pass^e  in  the  lOtb 
chapter  of  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  wherein  he  compares  the 
Eucharist  with  the  peace-offerings  of  the 
Jews,  and  then,  with  the  idolatrous  sa¬ 
crifices  of  the  Heathen.  This  passage 
will  be  more  particularly  spoken  to,  in 
the  ensuing  Essay.  At  present  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  point  of 
comparison  is  satisfied,  by  the  holding  of 
the  first  of  them  to  be  conimi^morativp. 
of  a  sacrifice.  The  inconsistency  of 
being  of  the  party  to  a  hostile  sacrifice, 
is  sufficiently  made  out  on  this  ground. 

The  same  Apostle,  in  the  16th  verse 
of  the  15th  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  discoursing  in  his  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  re¬ 
presents  as  the  object  of  his  holy  ambi¬ 
tion,  that,  by  his  ministry,  “  the  offering 
of  the  Gentiles  may  be  acceptable.”  This 
is  eloquently  said:  but  the  excellency  of 
the  figure  is  spoiled  by  the  notion  on  the 
other  side;  which  is,  that  the  passage 
speaks  of  the  offerings  or  sacrificial  gifts 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  not  of  the  offering 
of  themselves. 

It  is  not  here  recollected,  that  any 
other  passages  have  been  selected,  for 
the  eliciting  from  them  of  sacrifice  of  the 
New  Testament;  except  indirectly,  and 
through  the  medium  of  “  altar,”  and 
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“priest;”  which  will  be  considered  in 
their  proper  places. 

That  some  of  the  Fathers  speak  in¬ 
cautiously  on  the  present  subject,  must 
be  conceded:  which  is  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  analogy  between  sacrifice 
proper,  and  what  it  was  agreeable  to 
consider  as  sacrifice  in  figure — prayer, 
thanksgiving  and  alms.  In  regard  to 
this  distinc^on,  the  earlier  Fathers  are 
more  definite  than  the  later.  Justin 
says  in  his  Dialogue — "  Prayers  and 
praises,  made  worthily  by  men,  are  the 
only  acceptable  sacrifices.”  Clement  of 
Alexandria  says  in  his  Stromata,” — 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Christians  are 
their  prayers  and  praises,  and  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  psalms  and  hymns 
before  anil  at  their  meals,  and  at  bed¬ 
time,  and  in  the  night.”  And  Eusebius, 
in  his  Life  of  Constantine,  calls  the 
prayers  of  Christians — “the  unbloody 
sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  God.” 
Other  sayings  might  be  produced  to  the 
same  eftect;  and  they  were  surely  incon¬ 
siderate,  on  the  supposition  of  there  being 
real  sacrifices  under  the  Gospel. 

The  sense  of  the  Church  of  England, 
is  as  clear  as  possible,  in  relation  to  this 
point.  She  has  nowhere  used  the  word 
in  question,  except  in  one  of  the  prayers 
of  the  Communion  Service :  and  then,  it 
is  with  the  addition  of  the  words  “of 
praise  and  thanksgiving”— expressive  of 
figure.  For  be  it  understood,  that  no  ob¬ 
jection  is  here  made  to  the  word,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  are  instructed  (Heb. 
xiii.  15.)  “Let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  to  God  continually,  that  is  the 
iVuit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks  to  .his 
name :”  and  in  the  next  verse — **  to  do 
good  and  to  communicate  forget  not ;  for 
with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.” 

Mr.  Hooker  will  be  acknowledged  a 
good  commentator  on  the  sense  of  the 
Church,  as  well  because  of  his  great  sa¬ 
gacity,  as  from  his  proximity  to  the  age 
of  the  Reformation.  He  has  spoken  very 
explicitly  to  the  point:  but  what  he  has 
said  on  it,  is  so  intermixed  with  what  he 
has  said  of  priesthood  also,  that  his  re¬ 
marks  on  both  shall  be  reserved  to  the 
latter  head. 

2dly.  Of  Jlltar. — ^The  Hebrew  word  is 
‘‘HDID,”  corresponding  with  that  expres¬ 
sive  of  “sacrifice:”  the  one  and  the  other 
always  going  together.  The  Greek  is 
and  is  never  used  in  the 


New  Testament,  to  denote  the  place  of 
deposit  of  its  material  oblations.  On 
the  contrary,  this  is  called  “  as 

in  1  Cor.  x.  21 — “  Ye  cannot  be  par¬ 
takers  of  the  Lord’s  table,  and  of  the 
table  of  devils.”  The  same  must  be 
meant  by  “serving  tables,”  in  Acts  vi.2. 
because  the  distribution  intrusted  to  the 
deacons,  was  of  the  Slucharistic  alms. 
Further,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  our 
Saviour  instituted  the  Eucharist  at  a 
table,  and  not  at  an  altar. 

They  who  contend  for  the  latter  as  a 
Gospel  term,  produce  Mat.  v.  23 — “  If 
thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,”  &c.  which 
was  before  the  institution  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist,  and  refers  to  the  altar  of  the  Jewish 
temple.  They  have  a  more  specious  plea 
in  Heb.  xiii.  10 — “We  have  an  altar, 
whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat,  who 
serve  the  tabernacle”  But  throughout 
this  whole  book,  there  is  a  fi^rative  use 
of  Jewish  phrases,  accommodating  them 
to  Christian  doctrine.  The  passage  is 
confessedly  a  difficult  one.  ^me  com¬ 
mentators,  as  Dr.  Hammond,  construe  the 
altar  to  be  Christ.  Others,  as  Whitby, 
make  it  the  cross.  On  the  supposition 
of  the  application  of  the  place  to  the 
Eucharist;  tliere  is  at  least  a  figure,  in 
putting  “an  altar,”  for  “the  sacrifice  of 
an  altar.”  It  is  a  carrying  of  the  figure 
but  a  little  furtlier,  if  the  latter  should 
be  put  for  table:  there  being  unquestion¬ 
ably  an  analogy  between  them,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  subjects  generally  to  which 
th^  belong. 

In  order  to  prove  the  identity  of  “  ta¬ 
ble”  and  “  alt^,”  there  have  been  cited 
Ezek.  xxxix.  2 — **  They  shall  be  filled  at 
my  table:”  Ib.  xli.  2 — This  is  die  table 
that  is  before  the  Lord:”  and  Mal.i.7— 
“Ye  say.  The  table  of  the  Lord  is  con¬ 
temptible.”  If  these  places  are  intended 
of  an  altar,  they  show  that  it  may  be  call¬ 
ed  a  table :  but  they  do  not  prove  the  con¬ 
verse — that  a  table  may  be  called  an 
I  altar.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
I  that  the  peace-offerings,  although  oflfercd 
!  on  the  altar,  were  eaten  from  tables,  in 
I  an  act  of  religious  worship;  which  might 
Justly  entitle  them  the  Lord’s. 

Dupin  says,  (vol.  i.  p.  589.)  that  in  the 
first  three  ages  of  the  Church,  they  did 
not  give  the  name  of  altar  to  the  Lord’s 
table.  It  is  not  here  recollected,  that 
any  authorities  are  adduced  from  this 
source,  except  some  passages  in  the  epis- 
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ties  of  St.  Ignatius;  in  which  he  maybe 
supposed  to  take  the  name  from  analogy; 
as  he  does  other  names,  not  using  them 
strictly.  Thus,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Mag- 
nensians,  he  exhorts — “Come  all  toge¬ 
ther,  as  unto  one  temple  of  God,  as  to  one 
altar,”  &c.  It  is  contrary  to  usage  under 
the  Gospel,  to  call  the  place  of  assembling 
“a  temple:”  and  it  is  not  probable,  that 
in  the  great  city  of  Antioch,  where  the 
disciples  were  first  called  Christians, 
they  worshipped  in  a  single  assembly. 
Accordingly,  the  true  construction  seems 
to  be,  that  the  martyr,  exhorting  to  unity 
of  profession,  which  was  undoubtedly  his 
subject,  adopts  images  founded  on  the 
familiar  economy  of  the  Jews.  This  figu¬ 
rative  interpretation  is  still  more  called 
for,  where  ne  says  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians — ^“Unless  a  man  be  within  the 
altar,  he  is  deprived  of  the  bread  of  God:” 
of  which  a  literal  construction  presents 
no  intellirible  sense.  And  so,  in  his  epis¬ 
tle  to  the  rhiladelphians,  when  he  says — 
••  There  is  but  one  flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (meaning  the  sacramental  bread); 
and  one  cup  for  the  unity  of  his  blood ; 
one  altar,  as  there  is  one  bishop  with  his 
presbyters  and  deacons;”  if  figure  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  it  follows,  that  there  could  have 
been  no  worthy  celebration  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist,  except  in  a  single  place  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  answering  to  the  single  altar  of 
Judea.  But  t^ing  into  view  dift*erent 
communion  tables  in  different  places,  we 
may  perceive,  that  the  unity  of  their  de¬ 
aim  might  be  fitly  expressed  by  the  idea 
of  an  altar,  with  an  allusion  to  a  prece¬ 
dent  centre  of  unity,  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  epistle 
was  addressed.  Tins  seems  a  more  pro¬ 
bable  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Ig¬ 
natius,  than  the  supposition  of  his  having 
held  a  singular  language  on  the  subject. 
But  if  this  should  be  admitted,  his  autho¬ 
rity  on  the  point  will  labour  under  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  (cent  I.  chap, 
vi.  sect.  20.)  who,  in  acknowledging  the 
authenticity  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  of  the  subject, 
that  it  is  ”  embarrassed  with  many  diffi¬ 
culties;”  and  under  that  of  Dr.  Jortin, 
w  ho  considers  them  as  genuine,  but  adds, 
(Remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  239.)  “  I  will  not 
affirm,  that  they  have  undergone  no  al¬ 
teration  at  all:”  and  under  the  conces¬ 
sion  of  the  candid  Roman  Catholic  writer, 
Dupin,  as  above  referred  to. 


In  the  Church  of  England,  one  of  the 
earliest  eftects  of  the  Reformation,  was 
the  changing  of  altars  into  tables.  Bishop 
Ridley  began  the  work,  in  his  visitation 
of  his  Diocess  of  London ;  which  was 
soon  followed  by  a  royal  injunction,  ex¬ 
tending  the  measure  over  the  whole  king¬ 
dom. 

On  the  revival  of  Protestantism  under 
Elizabeth,  tables  were  again  substituted 
for  altars:  and  although  the  subject  is 
treated  as  of  no  further  importance,  than 
for  the  ensuring  of  uniformity;  vet  the 
tenor  of  the  injunction  shows,  tnat  the 
board  of  administration  was  considered 
as  strictly  and  properly  a  table.  The 
Fathers  of  the  Reformation  saw,  more 
distinctly  than  the  queen,  the  danger  of 
confounding  the  two  ideas.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  instance,  in  which  Elizabeth 
carried  to  excess  her  laudable  desire  of 
j  conciliating  her  Roman  Catholic  subjects, 
to  the  changes  which  were  to  be  made  in 
the  religious  rites. 

In  the  convocation  held  under  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud,  in  the  year  1640,  the  subject 
was  again  taken  up.  The  canons  of  that 
body,  were  denied  to  be  binding  from  the 
beginning:  they  helped  to  the  temporary 
downfall  of  the  Church:  and  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  present  time,  they 
have  not  been  held  to  be  obligatory  there¬ 
in.  The  only  reason  for  introducing  the 
mention  of  them,  is  to  notice  a  peculi¬ 
arity  in  the  seventh  canon.  It  guards 
against  the  notion  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass;  and  like  the  injunction  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  treats  the  question  of  names  as  a 
matter  of  indifference;  but  betrays  a  par¬ 
tiality  for  the  name  of  altar,  by  recog¬ 
nizing  it  as  the  name  given  to  the  Lord's 
table  in  the  primitive  Church.  To  have 
made  the  position  good,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  comprehend  the 
Churches  of  the  fourth  century:  for  until 
then,  the  instances  are  at  most  so  few, 
as  to  be  evidently  exceptions  from  gene¬ 
ral  practice.  This  being  understood,  the 
question  arises — whether  the  practice  of 
the  earlier  times  is  to  be  superseded  by 
the  later;  when  there  had  been  insinu¬ 
ated  into  the  Church  the  seeds  of  some 
of  the  gross  errors  of  the  succeeding  cen¬ 
turies. 

Sdly.  Of  Priest. — The  Greek  words 
for  the  Christian  clergy,  are  “  ETn^KOTro^,** 
“  and  “  a  Jewish 

priest  is  always  called  “  But  in 
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tlie  English  Language,  the  woial  “  priest,” 
stands  both  for  “  and  for  “  npeerSv^ 

repog:^  that  is,  for  a  sacrificer  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  church,  and  for, an  elder  or  presbyter 
in  the  Christian.  Such  is  the  legislative 
authority  of  custom  over  language.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  consequence 
has  been  obscurity,  in  writing  and  in  ! 
speaking  on  the  subject:  it  being  neces-  j 
sary  to  admit  the  term  “priest”  in  one 
sense,  and  to  reject  it  in  another. 

The  frequent  use  of  Upscovrepog,^*  in 
the  New  Testament,  to  denote  a  Chris¬ 
tian  minister,  will  not  be  denied;  nor  the 
concurring  fact  that  “  Upev^^*  is  never 
used  for  the  like  purpose.  But  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  the  following  passages  are 
alleged. 

Its  being  said  in  the  llOtli  Psalm — 

“  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek,”  is  alleged  as 
j)roof,  not  only  of  the  high  priesthood  of 
Christ,  but  that  he  must  have  priests 
under  him,  in  the  administration  of  the 
Church.  But  no:  although  his  priestly 
relation  to  us  is  continued,  the  sacrificial 
property  of  his  character  ceased  in  his 
one  sacrifice  for  sin:  so  that  there  is  no 
longer  occasion  for  the  daily  ministry  of 
priests,  and  their  “  oft’ering  oftentimes  of 
the  same  sacrifices,  which  can  never  take 
away  sins” — as  we  learn  from  Heb.  x.  and 
elsewhere  in  that  epistle. 

What  St.  Paul  has  said  in  1  Cor.  ix. 
13 — “  Do  ye  not  know,  that  they  which 
minister  about  holy  things,  live  of  the 
things  of  the  temple,  and  they  which 
wait  at  the  altar,  are  partakers  with  the 
altar?  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained, 
that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should 
live  of  the  gospel” — has  been  thought  to 
establish  a  parallelism  between  Jewish 
priests  and  Christian  ministers:  it  not 
being  considered,  that  the  argument  of 
the  passage  extends  no  further,  than  to 
the  point  of  maintenance.  What  is  more 
natural,  than  the  making  of  a  compari¬ 
son;  when  ttiere  is  nothing  common  to 
the  subjects,  except  the  circumstance  for 
which  the  comparison  is  made. 

In  the  9th  verse  of  the  2d  chapter  of 
the  1st  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  we  read  of  a 
royal  priesthood;  which  Dr.  Hickes  will 
have  io  be  the  same  with  a  kingdom  of 
priests.  But  this  is  one  of  the  many  im 
stances,  how  easily  metaphor  grows  out 
of  analogy.  It  is  evident,  that  the  term 
“priesthood”  is  coextensive  with  the! 


other  terms — “  a  chosen  generation,”  “  a 
holy  nation,”  and  “  a  peculiar  people.” 
The  passage,  according  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  DiC  Hickes,  is  destructive  of  the 
clerical  order,  instead  of  an  advancing  of 
its  prerogatives. 

In  Rev.  V.  8.  the  prayers  of  the  saints 
are  presented  before  the  throne  in  golden 
vials,  by  the  four  and  twenty  elders; 
who  are  generally  considered  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  bishops  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  same  character  Dr.  Hickes 
supposes  to  be  sustained  by  the  angel,  in 
the  Sd  verse  of  the  8th  chapter.  But 
can  it  be  overlooked,  that  in  this  book, 
the  whole  scene  of  vision  is  seated  in  the 
temple;  and  evangelical  truths  are  pic¬ 
tured  through  the  medium  of  Jewish  w  or- 
ship?  This  property  of  its  figurative  lan¬ 
guage  is  necessary  to  be  kept  in  view, 
through  the  whole  of  it. 

In  answ^er  to  the  undeniable  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  the  names  im  Scriptu  re.  Dr. 
Hickes  (p.  232  and  following)  conceives 
the  cause  to  have  been  respect  for  Jew¬ 
ish  prejudices,  so  long  as  the  temple 
worship  continued ;  and  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  setting  up  altar  against 
altar,  and  one  order  of  priests  against 
another.  Had  this  been  the  cause,  sure¬ 
ly  it  had  ceased,  when  St.  John  wrote 
his  Gospel  and  his  Epistles,  which  was 
after  the  destruction  oi  Jerusalem.  And 
yet  in  the  latter,  he  calls  himself,  more 
than  once/* npeG-vvrepo^”  There  are  many 
places,  in  which  the  change  of  language 
might  have  been  seasonably  insinuated, 

•  Supposing  that  a  reason  could  be  assign¬ 
ed,  although  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any, 
for  tliis  omission  of  the  Evangelist — was 
it  not  high  time  when  Barnabas,  when 
Hennas,  when  Clement,  when  Ignatius, 
and  when  Justin  wrote,  that  the  new 
name  should  appear?  In  the  writings  of 
all  these  authors,  there  is  reference,  more 
or  less,  to  the  persons  vested  with  the 
ministerial  character:  but  never  are  they 
designated  as  **Uptt(;f  unless,  indeed, 
like  Daille,  we  should  so  apply  the  word, 
where  it  stands  in  a  single  passage  of  St. 
Ignatius;  alleged  by  the  said  learned 
writer,  as  an  argument  against  the  ge¬ 
nuineness  of  his  epistles.  But  what  says 
the  learned  vindicator  of  tlieir  authenti¬ 
city — bishop  Pearson?  He  impliedly  ad¬ 
mits  the  force  of  the  objection;  on  the 
supposition,  that  tlie  sense  given  by  the 
objection  were  the  true  one.  But  this 
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he  positively  denies,  as  Dr.  Hammotid 
Imd  done  before  him,  in  his  answer  to 
Blondel. 

There  may  be  confidently  expressed 
the  opinion,  that  for  above  one  hundred 
years  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
— tlie  date  to  which  the  reason  of  the 
reserve  is  limited — there  is  no  instance 
of  a  Christian  ministei'’s  having;  been 
called  “  or  “  sacerdos.”  Although 

those  names  were  introduced  not  long 
afterwards,  yet  they  were  used  sparingly 
for  a  while.  So  far  was  the  change  of 
language  from  being  complete  when 
Tertullian  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  se¬ 
cond  century,  that  having  used  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “Summus  sacerdos,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  himself  by  adding — "qui  est 
Episcopus:”  which  would  have  been  un¬ 
necessary  some  time  later.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Justin’s  Dialogue,  which 
shows,  how  far  the  martyr  was  from  con¬ 
sidering  “priesthood,”  in  the  Jewis'^' 
sense  of  the  word,  as  belonging  to  th^ 
Christian  economy.  The  passage  is  to 
this  effect,  that  God  does  not  receive 
sacrifice  from  any  one,  but  only  from 
his  priests:  and  with  this,  as  belonging 
to  the  law,  he  contrasts  the  Christian 
Eucharist,  in  which  the  offering  is  made 
by  all  Christian  people  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  a  hard  strain,  for  the  drawing 
from  primitive  antiquity  of  a  warrant 
for  the  title  of  “  when  there  is 

brought  into  notice  what  a  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  of  tlie  name  of  Polycrates,  is 
said  to  have  written  to  Victor  Bishop  of 
Rome,  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century:  sustaining  the  practice  of  his 
Church  on  the  question  of  the  time  of 
Easter,  by  the  example  of  the  Apostle 
St.  John;  of  whom  it  is  incidently  men¬ 
tioned,  that  he  was  a  priest  (upevq). 
Doubtless  the  meaning  must  be,  that  he 
was  by  descent  of  the  priestly  line 
among  the  Jews.  It  seems  to  have  been 
said  “  Causa  Honoris.”  As  to  the  fact 
of^  his  being  a  presbyter  of  the  Christian 
Church,  w  hen  he  must  have  been  known 
to  Victor  as  one  of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  of  its  Apostles,  there  was  no  use  in 
its  being  brought  to  his  recollection  by 
the  good  Bishop  of  Ephesus. 

The  authority  of  the  Roman  Clement, 
mentioned  with  so  much  honour  in  the 
Jast  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
man«,  ought  to  be  of  especial  weight. 


His  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  must  have 
been  written  about  the  same  time  with 
the  Apocalypse,  and  about  thirty  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  There 
had  been  surely  time  enough,  to  have  in¬ 
troduced  the  improvement  supposed  to 
have  been  intended,  of  the  change  of 
name.  And  yet,  in  that  edifying  work 
of  his,  w  hich  has  been  esteemed  next  in 
authority  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Canon, 
he  always  designates  the  deposed  cler¬ 
gy  as  “  ilpe(rSv7epovg**  or  else  as  “  E^io-xd- 
I  TTovi but  never  by  the  name  of  by 
!  which  the  former  of  those  names  w  as  af¬ 
terwards  supplanted. 

The  (juestion  of  name  is  rendered  the 
more  important,  by  the  olfices  which  Dr. 

I  Hickes  annexes  to  that  of  “priest:”  of¬ 
fices,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  any 
mention  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  represented 
by  him  (p.  29  and  202)  as  making  atone¬ 
ment  for  their  own  sins  and  for  those  of 
l|  the  people.  And  in  the  latter  place, 
they  are  styled  intercessors,  mediators, 
and  orators  with  God,  for  the  people. 
Far  from  us  be  the  notion  of  making 
atonement,  when  our  great  High  Priest 
tHeb.  X.  19.)  by  one  offering  “hath  per¬ 
fected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified.” 
In  what  sense  are  ministers  intercessors 
for  their  flocks,  in  which  these  ought  not 
to' be  intercessors  for  them  also?  St. 
Paul,  in  several  places,  asks  those  whom 
he  addresses  to  pray  for  him;  and  in  one 
place  (Ileb.  xiii.  19.)  he  hopes,  as  the  fruit 
of  their  prayers,  to  be  “  restored  to  them 
the  sooner.”  There  is  no  hint,  under  the 
Gospel,  of  more  than  “one  Mediator  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man.”  The  Jewish 
priesthood  was  materially  different,  in 
this  respect,  from  the  Christian  ministry. 
Under  the  lawr,  the  sacrifice  or  the  obla¬ 
tion  w^as  brought  by  the  worshipper  to 
the  priest:  and  althougli  there  was  doubt¬ 
less  exacted  devotion  in  the  former;  yet, 
the  act  of  sacrificing  was  performed  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  latter.  Analogous  to 
1  this,  is  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  which  the  supposed  sacrifice 
I  is  performed  entirely  bv  the  priest;  it 
1  not  being  necessary,  tliat  the  people 
should  understand,  or  even  hear  a  sylla¬ 
ble  of  what  is  said.  But  what  is  there 
like  this,  in  the  worship  of  Protestant 
Churches?  or  what,  in  the  remains  which 
we  possess  of  the  early  Church?  Cer- 
I  tainl  v,  nothing:  for  in  both,  the  language 
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of  the  service  shows,  that  the  minister  is 
the  mouth  of  the  congregation;  who  are 
supposed  not  only  to  say  “  Amen”  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  prayer,  but  to  accompany 
him  in  thought  through  the  whole  of  it 
And  as  to  ministerial  expiation,  it  is  not 
only  an  inadmissible  idea,  but  especially 
alien  from  the  Eucharistic  service;  to 
which  it  is  applied  by  Dr,  Hickes,  and 
by  those  who  think  with  him.  For  it 
seems  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  this  holy 
ordinance  answers,  not  to  the  sacrifice 
of  expiation,  but  to  that  of  the  peace-of¬ 
ferings;  which  arc  never  said  to  make 
atonement,  but  on  the  contrary,  suppose 
the  worshippers  to  be  in  a  state  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  Let  it  not  be  overlooked,  how 
far  the  present  question  is  from  being 
one  of  words,  and  to  what  important 
consequences  the  contradicted  theory 
leads;  and  further,  how  it  reasons  in  a 
circle.  For  first, it  is  argued  “a  priori,” 
that  under  the  High-Priest  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  there  must  be  priests  administering 
in  his  name,  and  answering  to  those 
under  the  law.  This  being  supposed  to 
be  established,  it  is  consistently  argued 
from  the  properties  of  the  priestly  cha¬ 
racter,  that  it  must  be  possessed  of  pre- 
fogatives  of  which  there  are  not  discern¬ 
ed  any  traces  in  the  New  Testament 
As  for  the  Church  of  England,  and 
with  her  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ame¬ 
rica;  in  what  light  the  subject  should  be 
viewed  in  each  of  tliem,  is  too  evident  to 
be  denied.  When  the  F^nglish  reformers 
entered  on  the  important  w^ork  of  clear¬ 
ing  the  Liturgical  services  from  super¬ 
stition,  they  found  the  second  order  of 
clergy  handed  down  to  them  through 
many  centuries,  under  the  name  of  “  sa- 
cerdotes,”  and  their  office,  under  that  of 
“  sacerdotium.”  They  discarded  these 
names  wherever  they  appeared  s  and  in 
the  Latin  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which 
is  of  equal  authority  with  the  English, 
they  substituted  tor  them  “  presbyteri,” 
and  “prcsbyteratus.”  It  is  certain,  that 
“  priest”  is  retained  in  the  English  ser- 
vice;  of  which  the  only  conceivable  rea¬ 
son,  is  its  having  of  its  etymology  in 
“  ”  It  is  well  known  to  have 

been  an  object  with  the  reformers,  to 
make  no  changes  for  the  sake  of  change. 
Phis  accounts  for  what  they  retained  in 
the  English  service,  and  for  their  pui'ging 
from  the  Latin  seiwice  of  wdiat  was  irre¬ 
concilable  W'ith  holy  Scripture. 


The  immortal  work  of  Mr.  Hooker 
will  always  be  a  good  comment  on  the 
sense  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this 
particular.  In  the  78th  section  of  his 
5th  book,  he  notices  the  objection  made 
by  the  Puritans,  against  the  name  of 
“priest;”  He  rests  the  use  of  it  by  the 
Fathers,  on  analogy:  he  disclaims  all 
connexion  of  it  with  sacrifice,  in  the  re¬ 
formed  Church  of  England:  and  he  con¬ 
cludes  his  remarks  on  the  subject  as  fol¬ 
lows — “Wherefore,  to  pass  by  the  name, 
let  them”  (the  Puritans)  “  use  what  dia¬ 
lect  they  will :  whether  we  call  it  a  priest¬ 
hood,  a  presbytership  or  a  ministry,  it 
skilleth  not:  although  in  truth  the  word 
‘presbyter’  doth  seem  more  fit;  and  in 
propriety  of  speech  more  agreeable  than 
‘  priest,’  with  the  drift  of  the  whole  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ.”  It  is  here  sup¬ 
posed,  that  the  ground  of  preference  with 
this  excellent  person  is,  that  although 
both  of  the  words  are  from  the  same  root, 
the  former  is  applied  by  custom  to  the 
Gospel  ministry  only ;  while  the  latter  is 
common  to  this  and  the  office  of  sacri¬ 
ficing. 

With  the  sense  of  Mr.  Hooker,  may 
be  combined  that  of  his  patron.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whitgift;  who,  in  his  Defence  of 
his  Answer  to  Thomas  Cartwright  (p. 
721-2.)  expresses  himself  as  follows — 
“The  name  of  priest  need  not  be  so 
odious  unto  you,  as  you  would  seem  to 
make  it  I  suppose  it  cometh  of  this 
word,  presbyter,  not  of  sacerdos ;  and 
then,  the  matter  is  not  great.  I  am  not 
greatly  delighted  with  the  name,  nor  so 
desirous  to  maintain  it,  but  yet  a  truth 
is  to  be  defended.  I  read  in  the  old 
Fathers,  that  these  two  names,  ‘sacer¬ 
dos’  and  ‘  presbyter’  be  confounded.  I 
see  also,  that  the  learned  and  best  of  our 
English  writers,  such  I  mean  as  write  in 
these  our  days,  translate  this  word  ‘  pres¬ 
byter*  so.  And  the  very  word  itself,  as 
it  is  used  in  our  English  tongue,  sound- 
eth  the  word  ‘  presbyter.’  As  heretofore 
use  hath  made  it  taken  for  a  sacrificer, 
so  will  use  now  alter  that  signification, 
and  make  it  to  be  taken  for  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  mere  vanity  to 
contend  for  the  name,  when  we  agree  of 
the  thing:  the  name  may  be  used  and 
not  used,  without  any  great  offence.” 

The  Archbishop  did  not  foresee,  that 
time  would  produce  a  race  of  divines, 
avow  edly  advocating  a  retrograde  move- 
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ment  towards  the  offensive  system  aban- 
floned  by  the  Church.  Among  such  di¬ 
vines,  Dr.  Hickcs  does  not  hesitate  to 
say— “  Those  men,  who  deny  Christ’s 
ministers,  truly  and  properly  called  and 
ordained,  to  be  ‘  proper  priests,’  do  as  ef¬ 
fectually  deny  the  verity  and  reality  of 
tlie  Christian  priesthood,  as  the  greatest 
enemies  of  revealed  religion And  he 
goes  on  to  contend,  that  they  bring  the 
office  and  their  persons  under  contempt. 

In  the  prefatory  discourse  to  the  trea¬ 
tise  of  Dr.  Hickes,  there  is  introduced  a 
passage  from  a  work  of  Dr.  Peter  Hey- 
iin ;  a  reference  to  which  may  show,  how 
ingeniously  error  may  be  elicited  by  the 
intercommunity  of  name.  He  is  admo¬ 
nishing  a  clergyman  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  calling  of  “  priesthood,”  but  to  re¬ 
member  how  solemnly  it  is  recognized 
in  the  services  for  ordination ;  as  is  also 
that  of  “  priest,”  in  the  liturgy.  Had  Dr. 
Heylin  written  in  Latin,  he  would  have 
looKcd  in  vain  for  *‘sacerdotium”  and 

sacerdos,”  and  would  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  up  with  “  presbyteratus” 
and  "  presbyter.”  In  that  case,  his  whole 
argument  would  have  been  irrelative. 
He  was  a  learned  man,  and  a  chaplain 
of  Archbishop  Laud ;  and  had  adopted 
his  patron’s  high  notions  of  power,  in 
church  and  state. 

The  present  writer  has  it  at  heart,  to 
guard  Students  in  Theology,  against  the 
aforesaid  notions  of  “sacrifice,”  “altar” 
and  “priest.”  Should  they  be  allured 
by  the  prospect  of  an  increase  of  piety, 
let  there  be  a  retrospect  taken  of  the 
enormous  corruptions  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  same  delusive  expectation. 
We  are  to  adhere  to  “the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.”  This  should  be  our  determi¬ 
nation,  independently  on  conseciuences; 
concerning  which,  we  may  make  erro¬ 
neous  calculations.  Besides,  if  it  were 
a  question  of  prudence  only;  the  setting 
up  of  claims  wliich  cannot  be  establish¬ 
ed,  endangers  those  which  are  grounded 
on  the  word  of  God  ;  and  must  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  the  ends  of  Gospel  piety 
and  righteousness. 

There  may  seem  something  specious 
in  what  Dr.  Heylin  says,  that  on  any 
other  ground  than  his,  there  is  less  of 
dignity  in  the  Christian  ministry,  than 
in  the  Jewish  priesthood.  But  who  may 
not  see,  that  the  result  of  the  comparison 
must  depend  principally  on  the  proper- 
VoL.  L 


ties  of  the  dispensations  to  which  they 
respectively"  belong?  This  is  decidedly 
in  mvour  ot'  the  former;  and  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  our  Lord  pronounced 
concerning  the  Baptist,  that  although 
there  was  not  a  greater  among  the  pro¬ 
phets,  yet  the  least  in  the  kingdom  ot 
God— that  is,  of  the  heralds  personally 
selected  by  its  adorable  Founder,  is 
reater  than  he.  We  may  therefore 
isavow  the  title  of  priest,  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense;  and  yet,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  “magnify  our  office.” 

^  ^  ^  W.W. 
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THEOLOGICAL  DISQUISITIONS. 

Certissimum  est  et  experientia  compro- 
batum,  leves  gustus  in  philosophia  movere 
fortasse  ad  atheismum,  sed  pleniores  haustus 
ad  religionem  reducere.” — Bacow. 

If  we  could  suppose  a  philosopher,  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  the  powers  of 
his  understanding  and  his  habits  of  reflec¬ 
tion  and  investigation,  to  be  placed,  for 
the  first  time,  upon  this  globe,  and  his  at- 
I  tention  directed  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  wonderful  scene  displayed  to  view  in 
the  earth,  air  and  ocean,  in  all  the  curious 
contrivances  and  stupendous  phenomena 
of  nature;  the  very  first  inquiries  which 
would  naturally  present  themselves  to 
him,  would  be,  by  what  power  were  these 
things  created  ?  who  sustains  them  in 
their  places  and  regulates  their  motions? 
and  to  what  ultimate  ends  are  they  ordain¬ 
ed?  The  solutions  to  these  interesting  . 
questions  would  give  rise  to  the  science  of 
theology.  This  science,  therefore,  is  not 
only  the  first  in  impoi'tance  and  dignity, 
but  may  be  regarded  as  the  mother  of 
all  others,  as  to  its  cultivation  mankind 
would  naturally  devote  the  earliest  ef¬ 
forts  of  their  understandings.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  that  this  was  actually  the 
fact  in  the  history  of  our  race.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  God  and  his  attributes,  his 
superintending  providence,  the  creation 
of  the  universe  from  a  state  of  chaos  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  of  man,  wei-e^ 
mysterious  and  sublime  subjects  equally 
celebrated  by  the  poets  in  their  songs, 
discussed  by  the  philosophers  in  their 
schools,  adverted  to  by  historians  in  their 
records,  and  recognized  by  the  religious 
I  amidst  the  aw'ful  mysteries  of  their  faith 
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and  worship.  While  Orpheus  and  Mu- 
speus,  Hesiod  and  Homer,  recommended 
them  with  the  embellishments  of  poetry 
and  fiction,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  Thales, 
Anaximander  and  Pythagoras  rendered 
them  topics  of  philosophical  investigation 
and  transmitted  them  for  still  further  re» 
search  to  their  successors,  Socrates,  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  The  same  matters  are 
treated  of  in  all  the  monuments  of  his¬ 
tory  which  have  been  conveyed  to  us 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity;  in  the 
fragments  that  remain  of  the  Egyptian 
history  by  Manetho,  of  the  Chaldean  by 
Berosus,  of  the  Phcenician  by  Sanchonia- 
tho,  of  the  Indians  and  Chinese  by  their 
respective  historians,  and  above  all  in 
the  more  rational  and  authentic  recital 
of  that  “  Shepherd,  who  first  taught  the 
rhosen  seed,  in  the  beginning  how  the 
Heavens  and  Earth  rose  out  of  chaos.” 
Thus  had  theological  inquiry  its  com¬ 
mencement  in  the  earliest  essays  at  po¬ 
etical  and  historical  composition  and  in 
the  origin  of  philosophical  disquisition. 
From  that  period  to  the  present,  the  field 
which  it  opens  for  research  has  been  ex¬ 
tending  its  limits  and  increasing  its  fer¬ 
tility.  In  its  present  state,  it  presents 
one  of  the  most  extensive,  various  and 
sublime  subjects  of  speculation  which 
can  attract  the  attention,  exercise  the 
powers,  or  occupy  the  contemplations  of 
the  human  mind.  Its  province,  as  con¬ 
tradistinguished  from  natural  and  moral 
science,  as  they  are  usually  denomi¬ 
nated;  the  first  of  which  is  an  inquiry 
into  the  principles,  properties  and  laws 
of  matter,  and  the  second  a  like  inquiry 
relative  to  mind ;  is,  if  I  may  be  indulged 
the  phraseology  of  the  schools,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  structure  and  explain  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  spiritual  world.  To 
demonstrate  the  existence  and  attributes 
of  God,  the  certainty  of  his  natural  and 
moral  government  oi  the  world,  and  de¬ 
velop  the  principles  by  which  that  go¬ 
vernment  is  administered,  and  by  this 
means  justify  his  ways  to  men:  to  can¬ 
vass  the  proofs  of  divine  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind,  in  those  several 
dispensations  which  infinite  goodness 
hatn  vouchsafed  to  them,  and  test  the 
validity  of  their  credentials  who  have 
laid  claim  to  a  commission  from  Heaven: 
to  establish  the  authenticity  and  infalli¬ 
ble  truth  of  those  sacred  Scriptures  that 
';onstitutc  the  great  charter  of  our  salva¬ 


tion;  ascertain  those  genuine  doctianea 
and  principles  of  faith,  that  sublime  code 
of  moral  laws  and  ritual  observances, 
comprised  in  them:  to  trace  the  rise, 
progress  and  final  settlement  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  from  a  comparison  of  it  witli 
other  systems  of  religion  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  at  various  periods,  evince  its  su¬ 
periority  both  in  the  evidence  by  which 
it  is  supported  and  its  benign  effects  in 
meliorating  the  condition  of  our  race:  to 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
from  the  survey  of  that  variety  of  fortune 
she  has  undergone,  educe  the  lessons  of 
practical  wisdom  and  Christian  duty:  to 
consider  man  as  susceptible  not  only  of  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation  but  of  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  Deity  and  impressions  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  point  out  to  him  his  origin, 
the  primitive  purity  and  perfection  of 
his  nature,  his  subsequent  defection  and 
degradation,  the  means  of  his  relief,  hb 
obligations  to  submit  to  the  revealed  will 
of  his  Maker,  his  present  duties  and  im¬ 
mortal  hopes :  all  these  are  topics  which 
naturally  belong  to  the  science  of  theo¬ 
logy.  No  subjects  could  be  proposed 
better  calculated  to  gratify  a  reasonable 
curiosity,  interest  our  feelings  and  be¬ 
come  practically  useful  in  their  influ¬ 
ence  upon  our  lives. 

In  this  inquiry,  it  is  my  purpose  to 
proceed,  as  far  as  I  am  able  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  subject  will  admit,  upon  the 
strictest  principles  of  philosophical  in- 
I  vestigation.  A  just  philosophy  will  re¬ 
quire  nothing  more  in  matters  of  this 
kind  than  what  is  demanded  by  a  ra¬ 
tional  faith,  that  all  the  evidence  which 
can  be  expected  in  the  case  should  be 
exhibited  in  confirmation  of  the  truhs 
inculcated.  As  God  is  the  author  of  the 
several  dispensations  of  grace,  or  what 
may  be  denominated  the  order  of  the 
spiritual  world,  no  less  than  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  moral,  we  should  naturally  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  in  these  three  departments 
of  his  works,  the  same  masterly  skill  and 
contrivance,  the  same  profound  intelli¬ 
gence  and  wisdom,  the  same  finished  and 
unrivalled  execution,  together  with  an 
analogy  and  correspondence  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  operations  of  these  several  pro¬ 
ductions  of  his  divine  hand.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  upon  testing  the  matter  we  disco¬ 
ver  that  this  is  actually  the  case.  In  the 
order  of  grace  no  less  than  in  that  of  na¬ 
ture,  we  perceive  evident  impressions  of 
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Die  divine  wisdom  and  contrivance,  and 
there  is  recjuired  only  a  just  method  of 
interpretation  to  decipher  them.  The 
characters,  indeed,  in  which  the  agency 
of  God  is  written  upon  the  globe  of  the 
spiritual  world,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression)  may  not  be  as  obvious  and 
glaring  to  the  outward  senses,  as  those 
in  which  it  is  inscribed  upon  the  natural 
world ;  but  when  rightly  understood  may 
be  found  no  less  convincing  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  or  interesting  to  the  feelings. 
It  is  one  among  the  number  of  subtile 
expedients  resorted  to  by  the  enemies 
of  Christianity,  to  decry  and  disparage 
it  by  representing  it  as  unable  to  sustain 
the  scrutiny  of  a  close  and  rigorous  ex¬ 
amination,  or  in  the  fair  field  of  argu¬ 
ment,  to  meet  the  shock  of  philosophical 
discussion.  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  treatise 
upon  miracles,  of  which  we  shall  give  a 
full  account  during  the  progress  or  these 
disquisitions,  after  he  has  overturned  as 
he  seems  willing  to  believe, the  very  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  Christianity  rests,  by 
shewing  that  in  no  case  can  a  miracle  be 
rendered  credible,  concludes  with  remark¬ 
ing  that  he  hopes  what  he  has  said  will 
not  be  considered  as  having  any  hostile 
views  against  our  holy  religion,  as  that  is 
a  matter  of  faith  not  of  reason.  ^The  in¬ 
sinuation  is  as  unfounded  as  it  is  insidi¬ 
ous;  and  yet  we  find  it  countenanced 
by  some  or  the  mistaken  friends  of  reli¬ 
gion  themselves,  who  appear  not  to  have 
been  apprized  of  the  consequences  to 
which  such  principles  would  unavoidably 
conduct  them.  En  un  mot,”  says  the 
venerable  and  philosophic  Father  Malle- 
branche,  in  his  search  of  truth,  *‘pour 
etre  fidele  il  faut  croire  aveuglement, 
mais  pour  etre  philosophe  il  faut  voir  evi- 
demment;  car  I’autorit^  divine  est  in- 
faillible  mais  tous  les  hommes  sont  su- 
jets  a  I’erreur.”  This  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  might  have  comported  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  a  hierarchy,  which  consi¬ 
dered  ignorance  as  the  mother  of  devo¬ 
tion,  and  under  this  impression  endea¬ 
voured  to  keep  its  votaries  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  light;  but  the  enlightened 
religion  of  Protestants  scorns  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  resting  its  pretensions  upon  a 
blind  credulity.  Our  holy  religion  never 
did  exact  of  its  professors  an  implicit 
laith  in  its  divine  authority,  unsupported 
by  reason  and  argument,  and  in  its  pure 
and  unadulterated  state  can  never  do 


so.  Christ  on  all  occasions  during  his 
life,  appealed  to  the  sure  word  ot  pro¬ 
phecy  and  his  miraculous  works,  as  the 
ihcontestible  credentials  of  his  divine 
mission.  Immediately  after  his  death, 
we  find  this  same  religion  supported  only 
by  its  own  evidence,  and  containing  an 
appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  mankind, 
making  its  way  through  a  sharp  and 
bloody  conflict  to  a  triumphant  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  in  mo¬ 
dern  times,  altliough  assailed  by  every 
weapon,  and  harassed  by  every  mode  of 
warfare  which  tlie  most  rancorous  enmity 
could  devise,  after  a  still  sharper  and 
more  trying  contest  in  the  fair  field  of 
argument,  remain  unhurt.  To  survive 
such  repeated  and  formidable  assaults, 
it  must  have  been  composed  of  the  sound 
and  imperishable  materials  of  truth  and 
certainty.  Never  was  a  victory  more  com¬ 
plete  than  that  which  Christianity  has 
obtained  over  its  numerous  and  powerful 
opponents.  The  issue  of  the  contest  has 
shewn  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that, 
instead  of  expecting  of  its  professors  an 
implicit  faith  or  a  blind  credulity,  its  pre¬ 
tensions  are  founded  in  right  reason  and 
consistent  with  the  maxims  of  a  sound 
.  philosophy,  its  great  truths  are  as  irre- 
fr^able  as  they  are  interesting  and  su¬ 
blime,  and  all  the  objections  which  have 
been  alleged  against  it  are  as  unphiloso- 
phical  as  they  are  false.  The  doctrines 
of  religion,  it  is  true,  before  they  can 
complete  the  great  work  which  their  dis¬ 
closure  was  intended  to  accomplish 
among  our  race,  must  like  the  maxims  of 
moral  duty  penetrate  the  heart,  touch 
and  awake  the  affections  and  powerfully 
influence  the  will;  but  they  are  on  this 
account  no  less  consonant  to  the  most 
profound  lessons  of  philosophy  and  the 
soundest  conclusions  of  the  understand¬ 
ing.  Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  and 
taking  into  consideration  at  the  same 
time  the  kind  and  degree  of  evidence 
which  ought  to  be  required  in  such  cases, 
it  may  justly  and  emphatically  be  said, 
that  to  believe  is  but  rightly  to  compre¬ 
hend,  and  faith  is  the  better  reason. 

In  the  very  threshold  of  our  under¬ 
taking,  in  order  to  give  as  much  clear¬ 
ness  as  possible  to  our  conceptions  and 
precision  and  accuracy  to  our  modes  of 
thinking,  let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  degiee  of  that  evidence 
I  which  is  to  be  expected  on  tlie  subjects 
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of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  To  philosophy.  Lastly,  testimony,  the  third 
this  purpose  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  ground  of  human  knowledge,  communi- 
there  are  three  distinct  sources  to  which  cates  to  us  that  portion  of  our  informa- 
all  our  knowledge  may  be  traced,  and  in  tion,  which  we  should^  be  unable  to  ob- 
one  or  the  other  of  which  it  must  inva-  tain  either  from  intuition,  reasoning  or 
riably  originate:  our  own  observation,  experience,  and  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
wlnch  gives  us  intelligence  of  the  seve-  ed  to  the  reports  of  witnesses,  in  which 
ral  objects  with  which  we  are  conver-  case  we  must  be  entirely  determined  in 
sant,  their  properties,  relations  and  ope-  our  judgments  by  their  number,  their  in¬ 
rations  upon  each  other;  the  exercise  tegrity  and  capacity,  together  with  such 
of  reason,  which  replenishes  the  under-  circumstances  as  corroborate  the  truth 
standing  with  the  truths  which  it  disco-  of  the  accounts  which  they  deliver. — 
vers;  and  lastly,  our  intercourse  with  These  three,  then,  are  the  foundations  of 
mankind,  by  which  means  a  new  source  all  our  knowledge,  however  various  and 
of  information  is  opened  to  us.  There  comprehensive  it  may  become,  to  what- 
arc,  therefore,  three  grounds  of  our  as-  ever  subjects  it  may  relate,  or  however 
sent  to  the  propositions  presented  to  our  profound  and  important  the  conclusions 
minds — experience,  intuition,  and  testi-  to  which  it  conducts  us.  It  is  the  pro- 
mony;  and  upon  these,  either  singly  or  vince  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  phi- 
conjointly,  as  their  ultimate  bases,  rests  losophy,  to  discriminate  the  kinds  and 
the  vast  fabric  of  human  science.  In-  degrees  of  evidence,  and  in  all  cases 
tuition  is  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  to  require  for  its  satisfaction  only  that 
We  perceive  the  truth  of  any  propo-  which  is  suited  or  homogeneous  to 
sition  as  soon  as  it  is  proposed,  and  the  subject.  To  demand  demonstrative 
may  be  regarded  as  the  simplest  ef-  proof,  in  cases  which  admit  only  of 
fort  of  reason  in  the  discovery  of  proof  from  experience  and  testimony, 
truth  or  in  tracing  the  agreement  or  dis-  is  as  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  a  just 
agreement  of  our  ideas.  Things  equal  philosophy  as  it  is  to  the  dictates  of 
to  the  same  thing,  are  equal  to  one  ano-  common  sense.  In  fact,  the  proof  rest- 
ther;  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  parts,  ing  upon  each  of  these  foundations, 
and  such  like  propositions,  are  said  to  altnough  different  in  kind,  may  be  ecjual- 
be  intuitively  discerned,  because  their  ly  conclusive,  and  carry  a  like  irre- 
truth  is  discovered  by  a  single  glance  of  sistible  conviction  to  the  understand- 
the  mind  without  toil  or  exertion.  Such  ing.  Who  doubts,  for  instance,  that  fire 
intuitive  perceptions  are  the  foundation  will  convert  wood  into  charcoal,  and  that 
of  the  abstract  and  strictly  dernonstra-  the  electric  fluid  is  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
tive  sciences,  such  as  mathematics,  some  nomenon  of  lightning;  although  these  are 
parts  of  metaphysics  and  moral  philoso-  lessons  which  we  could  learn  only  from 
phy.  Experience,  the  second  ground  of  experience  and  an  induction  of  facts, 
our  knowledge,  commencing  in  the  first  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  them 
notices  of  the  senses  and  our  percep-  by  strict  demonstration,  or  any  abstract 
lions  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  principles  resting  upon  intuitive  certain- 
gra  dually  enlarges  the  sphere  of  that  in-  ty.  And  yet  are  we  less  sure  that  fire 
telligence  which  it  communicates,  until  will  convert  wood  to  charcoal  and  ashes, 
it  brings  us  acquainted  with  all  that  we  or  that  the  electric  fluid  occasions  light- 
know  of  the  qualities  of  body  and  mind,  ning,  than  we  are  that  the  three  angles 
the  relations  which  those  substances  bear  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  an- 
to  each  other,  the  numberless  changes  gles?  In  Tike  manner,  in  regard  to  the 
whicli  they  produce  upon  one  another,  evidence  of  testimony.  We  are  as  sure 
and  the  laws  of  their  action,  and  finally  that  there  are  such  cities  as  Rome  and 
handing  over  the  lessons  it  has  collect-  Constantinople,  and  that  there  once  lived 
ed  to  our  reasoning  powers,  by  that  me-  such  men  as  Julius  Cresar  and  Cicero,  as 
thod  of  induction  of  which  Lord  Ba-  we  are  of  any  mathematical  problem  or 
con  was  the  proposer,  leads  us  on  to  theorem,  although  these  are  facts  sus- 
a  solution  of  the  various  phenomena  ceptible  of  proof  neither  from  our  own 
of  nature,  to  trace  back  effects  to  their  experience  nor  reasoning.  A  large  pro- 
causes,  and  attain  to  the  sublimes!  dis-  portion  of  that  sophistry  by  which  scep- 
roYcrics  of  experimental  science  and  ticism  endeavours  to  varnish  over  its 
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fallacies  with  the  gloss  of  truth,  and  thus 
give  them  passport  and  circulation  in  the 
world,  will  be  found  upon  strict  exami¬ 
nation,  to  consist  in  introducing  obscu¬ 
rity  and  confusion  into  diJFerent  kinds 
and  degrees  of  evidence,  and  keeping  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  view  the  wide  and  impor¬ 
tant  distinctions  between  them. 

But  to  proceed,  without  further  delay, 
to  the  subject  under  immediate  discus¬ 
sion — What  is  the  evidence  upon  which 
rests  the  trutlis  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion  ?  Here  also  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  a  riglit  comprehension  of  the 
subject,  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  those  doctrines  which  belong  alike 
to  natural  and  revealed  religion;  as,  for 
example,  the  existence  of  God,  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  at  which 
man  might  arrive  by  the  unassisted  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  natural  powers,  and  those 
which  are  matters  of  simple  revelation, 
and  of  consequence  rest  their  authority 
and  claims  to  credit  upon  the  validity  of 
their  pretensions  who  have  undertaken 
to  promulge  them,  and  for  this  purpose 
asserted  the  ri^ts  and  dignity  of  a  divine 
commission.  The  existence  of  God,  is 
proved  both  by  an  ample  induction  of 
facts  collected  from  an  examination  of 
the  works  of  creation,  and  from  those  ab¬ 
stract  considerations  which  are  derived 
from  tracing  the  necessary  connexion  of 
our  ideas;  the  first  constituting  what  is 
denominated  in  the  language  of  the 
schools,  the  argument  a  posteriori^  and 
the  second,  the  argument  a  priori;  while 
the  proof  of  the  Future  existence  of  the 
souls  of  men  and  of  a  state  of  retribution 
in  another  life,  as  far  as  they  are  deduci- 
ble  from  the  light  of  nature,  could  be  de¬ 
rived  only  from  considering  the  present 
structure  and  properties  of  the  soul, 
together  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  placed  in  this  world,  and 
thence  inferring  its  probable  future  des¬ 
tiny.  But  as  to  those  doctrines  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion  which  are  matters  of 
pure  revelation,  such  as  that  Christ  was 
divinely  commissioned;  that  he  perform¬ 
ed  miracles  in  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  his  pretensions;  that  he  suflTered,  died 
and  rose  again  from  the  dead :  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  these  are  interesting  facts, 
which,  except  to  those  who  were  imme¬ 
diately  present  and  eye  witnesses  of 


them,  can  be  proved  only  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  others;  a  testimony,  however, 
which  may  be  so  corroborated  by  other 
concurrent  circumstances,  as  to  make  it 
amount,  upon  the  view  of  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter,  to  tlie  highest  degree  of  moral  cer¬ 
tainty.  Let  us  not^  however,  in  treating 
of  this  subject,  so  express  ourselves  as  to 
be  misunderstood.  When  we  assert  that 
the  facts,  that  there  once  lived  such  a 
person  as  our  Sa^^iour,  making  preten¬ 
sions  to  a  divine  mission;  that  he  per¬ 
formed  the  miracles  and  taught  the 
doctrines  which  are  ascribed  to  him, 
rest  upon  the  evidence  of  testimony,  we 
would  by  no  means  be  considered  as  im¬ 
plying  that  these  important  matters,  rest 
solely  upon  the  simple  testimony  of  any 
man  or  any  set  of  men,  or  even  upon  or¬ 
dinary  historical  certainty.  This  would 
be  an  egregious  misapprehension  of  the 
point;  and  far  different  from  it  is  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  Let  us  endeavour 
to  render  our  meaning  as  clear  and  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  reader  as  possible.  Qi‘ 
all  the  celebrated  events  recorded  in 
history,  as  that  there  was  once  such  an 
empire  as  tliat  of  the  Romans,  such  re¬ 
publics  as  those  of  Athens  and  Lacedm- 
mon,  such  men  as  Plato,  Aristotle  and 
Cicero,  Num^  Solon  and  Lycurgus, 
would  it  not  discover  great  contusion  of 
ideas  and  an  utter  misunderstanding  of 
the  matter,  to  assert  that  the  only  proof 
we  have  that  such  nations  ever  existed, 
and  such  illustrious  men  ever  adorned 
them,  is  derived  from  the  reports  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  historians?  Have  we 
not  unnumbered  monuments  of  their  ge¬ 
nius  still  remaining,  in  proof  of  their 
having  once  existed  ?  Are  there  not  still 
to  be  seen  in  their  own  country,  and  dif¬ 
fused  among  other  nations,  the  products 
of  their  skill  in  architecture,  painting, 
statuary,  poetry,  history,  eloquence,  and 
literature  ?  Their  fortunes  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  destiny  of  other  nations,  and 
extended  their  sway  over  the  whole  suc¬ 
cession  of  human  affairs,  from  the  times 
in  which  they  lived  to  the  present  We 
can  go  into  Greece  and  Italy,  and  still 
view  the  monuments  of  their  ancient 

flory.  We  have  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
lato  and  Cicero  before  us,  and  while  we 
peruse  them  can  discover  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  having  been  composed  by 
such  distinguished  men,  and  among  a 
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highly  refined  and  polished  people,  at 
such  a  period  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  those  in  which  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  to  have  lived  and  written.  Now, 
do  not  all  these  considerations  amount 
to  stronger  proof  of  such  empires  as 
those  before  mentioned  having  subsisted, 
and  of  their  having  given  birth  to  such 
men,  than  that  which  could  be  furnished 
by  the  simple  report  of  any  number  of 
witnesses  ?  Would  it  not  be  wanton  and 
inexcusable  scepticism,  to  refuse  our  as¬ 
sent  to  facts  so  well  substantiated  ?  Ap¬ 
ply  this  mode  of  reasoning  to  the  case 
of  Christianity.  Is  it  not  a  most  egre¬ 
gious  perversion  of  the  principles  of  right 
reason,  to  represent  the  facts,  that  there 
once  lived  such  personages  as  Moses  and 
Christ,  and  that  they  performed  the  tasks 
which  are  ascribed  to  them,  as  depending 
solely  upon  the  testimony  of  the  writers 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament?  If  the 
whole  history  of  the  Jewish  common¬ 
wealth,  of  Which  the  one  was  the  law¬ 
giver,  as  also  that  of  the  Christian  Church, 
of  which  the  other  was  the  founder,  toge¬ 
ther  with  every  remnant  still  existing  of 
both  systems,  save  the  sacred  writings 
themselves, were  buried  in  oblivion;  then, 
indeed,  the  whole  account  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  depending  upon  their  simple 
testimony.  But  have  we  not  undoubted 
proof  that  Moses  and  Christ  once  lived 
and  performed  the  actions  which  are  as¬ 
cribed  to  them,  in  tlie  circumstances ; 
that  from  the  very  times  in  which  they 
lived  there  has  been  a  continued  succes¬ 
sion  of  men  who  have  submitted  to  their 
laws  and  professed  themselves  their  fol¬ 
lowers;  that  great  and  mighty  empires 
have  been  erected  on  the  foundations 
which  they  laid;  that  the  monuments  of 
these  empires  are  still  existing,  and  that 
institutions  arising  out  of  the  great 
events  of  their  lives  continue  to  ob¬ 
served  in  sacred  commemoration  of  them? 
When  the  whole  of  this  species  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  classed  under  the  general  appel¬ 
lation  historical,  it  is  certainly  throwing 
into  one  confuted  heap  things,  which,  if 
not  discrepant  from  each  other  in  kind, 
are  certainly  greatly  discrepant  in  their 
decree  of  force,  science,  indeed,  fur- 
ni^ies  us  with  no  term  to  designate  this 
ilegree  of  proof  by  which  important  facts 
and  events  may  be  authenticated,  but  its 
superior  weight  and  influence  upon  the 


understanding  are  no  less  perceptible  on 
that  account.  In  order,  however,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  distinction  betv/een  this  kind  of 
evidence  and  that  which  consists  in  sim¬ 
ple  testimony  more  apparent,  let  us  state 
a  case  exactly  in  point.  Plato  informs 
us  in  his  Timseus  and  Critias,  that  when 
Solon  was  in  Egypt,  into  which  country 
he  went  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  as  was 
the  custom  among  the  philosophers  of 
Greece,  the  Egyptian  priests  informed 
him  that  the  Greeks  were  as  yet  but 
children  in  matters  of  antiquity,  for  that 
at  a  period  long  anterior  to  that  to  which 
their  records  extended  back  their  his¬ 
tory,  there  lived  a  great  and  flourishing 
nation,  inhabiting  an  island  called  Atlan¬ 
tis,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the 
present  straits  of  Gibraltar;  that  this 
island  was  connected  with  other  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  these  with  a 
large  continent;  and  that  this  powerful 
nation  passed  over  into  Africa  and  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
them.  Now  this  whole  account  of  the 
island  Atlantis,  and  the  powerful  nation 
of  the  Atlantid«e,  may  be  considered,  as 
described  by  Plato,  as  resting  solely 
upon  the  simple  testimony  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  priests.  But  suppose  an  island  and 
a  continent  of  the  kind  mentioned  above 
had  been  discovered  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  inhabited  by  a  people  tracing  their 
origin  to  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
from  whom  they  professed  to  derive 
their  improvements,  usages,  laws  and  in¬ 
stitutions;  that  the  remains  of  their  an¬ 
cient  glory  were  still  perceptible,  in  their 
cities,  temples,  specimens  of  architec¬ 
ture,  sculpture  and  painting;  would  not 
such  circumstances  strongly  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  Egyptian  story,  and,  in  fact, 
render  credible  what  at  present  is  justly 
regarded  only  as  a  romantic  and  fabu¬ 
lous  tale?  Similar  to  this  is  the  confir¬ 
mation  we  derive  from  undoubted  facts 
of  the  truth  of  those  accounts  which  are 
contained  in  Scripture  relative  to  Moses, 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  the  first  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  evidence 
we  derive  from  such  circumstances  af¬ 
fords  a  clear,  intense  and  irresistible  light, 
which  cannot  fail  to  flash  conviction  upon 
every  unprejudiced  mind.  Under  this 
view  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  full  pos¬ 
session  of  such  satisfactory  proof,  what 
shall  we  say  of  that  bold  though  un- 
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founded  declaration  of  Mr.  Volney,  in  I 
Ids  work  very  descriptively  and  charac- 1 
teristically  entitled  his  Ruins,  as  it  may 
emphatically  be  styled  a  chaos  of  follies, 
fantasies  and  absurdities,  “  that  there  are 
absolutely  no  other  monuments  of  the 
existence  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  human 
being,  than  a  passage  in  Josephus,  a  sin¬ 
gle  phrase  in  Tacitus,  and  the  Gospels ; 
so  that  the  existence  of  Jesus  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  proved  than  that  of  Osiris  and  Her¬ 
cules,  or  that  of  Fot  or  Bedou.”  Is  there 
any  extravagance  of  opinion,  or  impu¬ 
dence  of  assertion,  of  which  the  iin- 
pugners  of  the  Gospel  are  not  capable, 
when  it  happens  to  suit  their  purpose  at 
the  time,  and  more  especially  when  the 
prospect  is  presented  to  them,  by  the 
boldness  of  their  assumptions,  to  dupe 
the  ignorant  and  ensnare  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing?  It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Volney 
could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  egregi¬ 
ous  mistatement  and  even  palpable  fal¬ 
lacy  of  a  declaration  of  that  kind.  After 
the  view  which  we  have  already  taken 
of  the  subject,  it  is  certainly  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  the  refutation  of  an  assump¬ 
tion  so  glaringly  unfounded,  as  the  an¬ 
swer  to  it  must,  by  this  time,  be  obvious 
to  the  reader.  The  same  view  of  this 
matter  which  we  have  exhibited  above, 
will  serve  also  completely  to  sap  the 
force  and  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  much 
vaunted  argument  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hume 
against  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  al¬ 
though,  as  we  shall  show  afterwards,  he 
i  was  not  entitled  to  the  merit  of  inventing 
[  it,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that 
a  miracle  can  in  no  case  be  rendered  cre¬ 
dible  by  human  testimony.  Even  sup¬ 
posing  his  reasoning  upon  the  point  to  be 
conclusive,  it  would  not  accomplish  the 
object  he  had  in  view.  The  lact  that 
such  miracles  were  performed,  rests  not 
solely  upon  the  credit  of  the  Evangelists 
and  Apostles,  unimpeachable  as  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  it  to  have  been. 
It  is  written  in  deep  and  legible  charac- 
I  ters,  if  I  may  speak  so,  upon  the  moral 
i  order  of  the  world.  Effects  were  pro- 
I  duced,  at  that  time,  by  the  miracles  of 
the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  of  which 
such  extraordinary  acts  alone  could  have 
been  the  adequate  cause.  The  more  re¬ 
mote  results  of  them  are  discernible  at 
the  present  day.  But  upon  this  argu¬ 
ment  we  shall  insist  more  at  large  in  its 
proper  place.  F.  B. 


jini^cenatteou^. 
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Some  Particulars  relating  to  the  Coni’- 
mencement  and  Progress  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

First  of  the  Churches  in  Philadelphia. 
The  province  of  Pennsylvania  was 
granted  by  King  Charles  II.  to  Williant 
Penn,  esq.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1681.  A  short  time  after  this  grant,  the 
proprietor,  accompanied  by  above  two 
thousand  persons,  left  Great  Britain,  and 
settled  in  and  near  that  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  where  Philadelphia  was  afterwards 
built  This  noble  city  was  laid  out  by 
the  original  grantee,  and  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty  years  contained  two 
thousand  houses,  and  as  many  families 
inhabiting  them.  Among  the  number  of 
those  who  had  emigrated  from  England, 
and  become  engaged  in  the  concerns  of 
this  flourishing  city,  there  were  several 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In 
common  with  their  brethren  of  other 
communions,  they  had  exchanged  the 
privileges  of  their  native  land,  for  the 
wilderness,  which  had  lately  begun  to  as¬ 
sume  the  face  of  civilization,  and  where 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  were  sel¬ 
dom  or  ever  proclaimed.  We  are  una¬ 
ble  to  determine  their  number,  owing  to 
the  imperfect  accounts  which  have  been 
preserved — in  all  probability  it  was 
small;  and  in  a  new  country,  among 
other  denominations  of  Christians,  dif¬ 
fering  widely  from  them  in  opinion, 
there  was  but  little  room  to  hope  for 
any  speedy  accession  to  their  numbers. 

Thus  situated,  far  from  their  native 
country,  having  many  difficulties  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  and  by  reason  of  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  that  Church  to  which 
they  were  attached ;  but  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  able  to  worship  God  in  the 
way  they  had  been  accustomed,  or  to 
receive  the  ordinances  of  His  House 
from  a  ministry  which  they  approved, 
there  was  much  to  discourage  immediate 
exertion.  These  remarks  are  not  in¬ 
tended,  as  might  perhaps  be  anticipated, 
to  introduce  an  apology  for  their  want 
of  zeal,  but  to  set  their  laudable  and  pi¬ 
ous  exertion  in  its  true  light.  Not  con¬ 
tent  to  meet  togetlier  in  some  place 
where  their  small  company  might  be  ac > 
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commodateil  and  hold  religious  services, 
waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
Avhen  their  strength  would  be  increased, 
and  a  clergyman  should  come  among 
them;  they  resolutely  ^commenced,  and 
before  the  year  1696  completed  a  church, 
which  they  called  Christ  Church,  on  the 
very  site  now  occupied  by  the  building 
of  the  same  name.  This  instance  of  re¬ 
ligious  enterprise  was  very  creditable  to 
the  first  Episcopalians  or  Philadelphia, 
and  we  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  record  their  names.  By  their  means, 
the  foundation  of  a  large  and  respectable 
society  of  Christians  was  laid  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  by  their  example,  the 
scattered  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  neighbouring  counties  and 
provinces  were  excited  to  a  simultane** 
ous  effort  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
find  such  a  zeal  for  religion  associated 
with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  led 
these  settlers  from  their  native  country, 
and  in  this  respect  their  conduct  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  imitation  by  all,  who  in  the  search 
of  wealth,  leave  behind  them  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Sanctuary.  | 

We  have  no  information  of  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  took  place  in  this  in¬ 
fant  Church,  from  the  time  that  Christ 
Church  was  built,  until  the  year  1700, 
when  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans  was  sent  to 
Philadelphia  by  Bishop  Compton,  then 
Bishop  of  London.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Mr.  Evans  was  assisted  by  the  Soci¬ 
ety  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
parts,  or  that  the  Church  in  Philadelphia 
ever  received  any  pecuniary  aid  from 
that  useful  institution.  The  only  help 
which  they  derived  from  the  mother 
country,  either  in  building  their  Church 
or  supporting  tlieir  Minister,  w\as  a  sti¬ 
pend  of  ^50,  given  by  King  William, 
who  also  made  an  allowance  of  ^30  for 
a  schoolmaster,  to  be  settled  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Evans  continued 
lal^uring  with  great  success  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  the  places  adjacent.  That  zeal 
for  relio^on  which  had  manifested  itself 
in  the  city, spread  among  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  towns,  and  he  found  the  harvest  more 
abundant  than  he  was  able  alone  to  reap. 
The  account  of  this  gentleman’s  laboui's 
happily  has  been  preserved,  and  as  it 
atfoixls  the  only  information  which  we 
have  upon  the  subject  at  that  early  day, 
it  is  thought  advisable  to  publish  his  let¬ 
ter  entire. 


The  following  letter  was  written  by 
Mr,  Evans,  in  London,  as  appears  froni 
its  date  in  the  year  1707,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  transact  some  private  concerns: 

The  state  of  the  Church  in  PennsylvU’- 
nia,  most  humbly  offered  to  the  vene¬ 
rable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

As  it  was  my  zeal  for  God’s  glory, 
and  the  earnest  desire  I  had  of  propa¬ 
gating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  tnat 
wei  e  the  great  motives  that  engaged  me 
in  this  mission  ;  so  God  has  been  graci¬ 
ously  pleased  to  bless  my  honest  endea¬ 
vours  and  labours,  this  way,  with  a  suit¬ 
able  success  in  the  Church  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  Pennsylvania.  As  if  this  had 
been  the  Philauelphia  mentioned  in  the 
Revelations,  God  has,  out  of  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  his  goodness  hitherto  verified 
that  promise  made  to  it.  Ilev.  3.  viii. 

“  Behold !  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open 
door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it” — For, 
from  a  very  weak  and  infant  state,  it  is 
now  exceedingly  increased  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  those  numbers  that  have  been 
gained  over  to  it ;  and  from  hence  the 
marvellous  light  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
spread  and  diffused  not  only  unto  the 
adjacent  Churches,  but  also  to  some  of 
the  neighbouring  provinces ;  and  that 
Church,  which  at  urst  seemed  to  be  but 
a  private  Conventicle,  is  now  become 
truly  the  Catholic  Church  of  those  parts. 

But  though  God  has  thus  prospered 
the  affairs  of  his  Church  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  yet  I  am  far  from  arrogating  any 
thing  to  myself  on  the  account  of  my 
performance,  for  I  glory  not  in  any  thing 
but  in  the  Lord  :  nor  can  it  well  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  so  good  a  cause  should  mis¬ 
carry,  when  it  is  promoted  and  counte¬ 
nanced  by  a  set  of  such  extraordinary 
men,  as  the  venerable  corporation  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts. 
And  here  I  must  humbly  crave  leave  to 
make  the  most  sincere  and  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgments  to  the  veneraole  society, 
both  in  behalf  of  myself  and  my  congre¬ 
gation,  for  the  expense  it  has  been  at  in 
paying  his  majesty’s  grant  of  ^50  per 
annum  to  the  Church  of  Philadelphia 
and  ^30  to  the  school. 

Nor  must  I  omit  among  the  number 
of  our  benefactors  the  noble  and  gener¬ 
ous  Col.  Nicholson,  who  has  by  his  large 
i  contributions,  and  other  remarkable  in- 
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stances  of  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  good  of  souls,  shown  of  what  advan¬ 
tage  to  religion  the  influence  and  exam¬ 
ple  of  one  good  man  is.  But  because  a 
more  minute  and  particular  account  of 
the  Church’s  affairs  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  may  in 
some  respects  be  useful  as  well  as  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  venerable  society,  I  w  ill  here 
lay  before  it  all  that  occurs  to  my  memory 
at  tliis  distance,  and  will  show  bv  what 
steps  and  method  the  Church  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  adjacent  parts,  came  to 
be  formed  and  established  as  it  now  is. 

To  proceed  therefore,  I  was  sent  over 
missionary  in  the  year  1700,  by  the  Right 
Honourable  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  to  Philadelphia,  in 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  where  I 
preached  the  Gospel,  and  administered 
the  ordinances  of  Christ  w  ith  equal  com¬ 
fort  to  myself,  as  w^ell  as  advantage  to 
otliers,  and  God  was  in  a  little  time 
pleased  to  prosper  my  labours  to  that 
degree,  as  tnat  1  had  in  less  tlian  three 
years  after  my  arrival,  a  very  numerous 
congregation,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  persons  brought  over  from  tlie 
Quakers,  and  other  sectaries,  to  the 
Church  of  England.  And  the  true  reli¬ 
gion  (by  the  frequent  resort  of  persons 
from  remote  parts  to  Philadelphia)  did 
so  spread,  and  the  number  of  converts 
did  so  increase,  that  I  was  obliged  to  di¬ 
vide  myself  among  them  as  often  and  as 
equally  as  I  could,  till  they  w^ere  formed 
into  proper  districts,  and  had  ministers 
sent  over  to  them  by  the  venerable  so¬ 
ciety. 

For  this  reason  I  went  frequently  to 
Chichester,*  which  is  twenty-five  miles ; 
Chester  or  Upland,  twenty;  Maiden¬ 
head,  forty  (where  I  baptized  nineteen 
children  at  one  time) ;  Concord,  twenty; 
Evesham  in  West  Jersey,  fifteen ;  Mont¬ 
gomery,  twenty;  and  Radnor,  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  Philadelphia. — ^All 
which,  though  equally  fatiguing  and  ex¬ 
pensive,  I  frequently  went  to  and  preach¬ 
ed,  being  bv  all  means  determined  to 
lose  none  of  those  I  had  gained,  but  ra¬ 
ther  add  to  them,  till  the  society  other¬ 
wise  provided  for  them. 

But  Montgomery  and  Radnor,  next 
to  my  own  beloved  Philadelphia,  had  the 
most  considerable  share  in  my  labours. 


^  *  Now  Marcus  Hook. 
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where  I  preached  in  Welsh  once  a  fort¬ 
night  for  four  years,  till  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Nichols,  minister  of  Chester,  in 
1704.  About  which  time  also  the  Rev. 

Mr.  John  Thomas,  my  late  assistant, 
came  for  England.  By  this  gentleman’s 
departure,  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
Philadelphia  entirely  devolved  upon  my¬ 
self  in  all  its  parts,  so  that  I  was  obliged 
to  an  uncommon  application  and  la¬ 
bour  in  tlie  supply  of  my  cure  in  all  its 
branches. 

While  Mr.  Thomas  continued  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  we  had  an  evening  lecture 
twice  every  month,  one  preparatory  to 
tlie  Holy  Sacrament  the  last  Sunday  of 
the  month ;  the  other  to  a  society  of 
young  men  that  met  together  every 
Lord’s  Day  after  evening  prayer,  to  read 
the  Scriptures  and  sing  Psalms,  and  (I 
being  always  present  at  these  meetings, 
unless  hindered  by  the  public  services 
of  the  Church,  or  by  visiting  persons  iii 
violent  sickness  or  calamitous  circum¬ 
stances,  read  some  select  prayers  out  of 
the  public  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  al¬ 
ways  beginning  with  this  collect  “  Pre¬ 
vent  us,  O  Lord  !  in  all  our  doings,  &c.*’ 
and  concluding  with  the  Benediction) 
carried  them  with  me  to  the  Church 
where  Mr.  Thomas  read  and  I  preached 
upon  subjects  suitable  to  the  occasion ; 
particularly  I  insisted  upon  those  texts, 

“  Rejoice,  O  young  man,”  &c.  “  Where¬ 
withal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse,”  &c. 

And  we  discovered  a  visible  benefit 
from  these  evening  lectures ; — for  those 
Quakei's  that  dared  not  appear  in  the 
day  at  the  public  service  oi  the  Church, 
for  fear  of  disobliging  their  parents  or 
masters,  would  stand  under  the  Church 
windows  at  night,  till  many  of  them 
plucked  up  so  much  courage  as  to  come 
to  the  Church  itself,  and  at  last  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  word  preached, 
submitted  to  the  holy  ordinance  of  Bap¬ 
tism,  and  continue  steadfast  in  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Church  of  England.  And 
here,  after  what  1  have  said  concerning 
the  benefit  of  those  semi-monthly  even¬ 
ing  lectures,  and  the  number  of  con^ 
verts,  and  the  extent  of  my  district,  and 
the  great  work  that  in  all  respects  lies 
on  my  hands,  it  mi^t  be  expected  that 
I  should  say  something  concerning  the 
necessity  and  usefulness  of  an  assistant 
to  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty.  But  A 
when  I  cousidec  the  danger  that  may^J 
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arise  from  liaving  two  ministers  in  one 
Church,  especially  where  there  is  not  a 
Bishop  to  whom  both  parties  may  spee¬ 
dily  resort,  and  be  concluded  by ;  and 
how  apt  some  young  missionaries  are  to 
run  into  factions,  and  to  vie  with  those 
to  whom  they  should  on  all  accounts  pay 
a  just  regard  and  deference,  of  which 
there  has  been  a  late  unhappy  instance 
in  those  parts,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
entertain  a  thought  of  this  Icind  till  a 
Bishop,  or  at  least  a  Suffragan  be  estab¬ 
lished  or  settled  in  those  parts.  For  the 

fieace  and  unity  of  any  Church  is  toova- 
uable  a  biasing  to  be  easily  or  slightly 
parted  with  ;  and  if  divisions  of  this  kind 
should  happen,  which  may  easily  enough 
fall  out,  in  a  Church  where  all  its  minis¬ 
ters  are  yet  upon  a  level,  and  not  the 
least  shew  or  shadow  of  authority  4o  re¬ 
strain  or  keep  them  within  bounds,  how 
inconsivlerable  would  all  those  other  ad- 
vantiiges  be,  that  may  be  reaped  from  an 
assistant,  though  he  preach  and  acquit 
himself  like  an  angel  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  his  function.  As  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  adult  persons  and  children  I  bap¬ 
tized  during  my  mission,  I  take  them  by 
a  modest  co'nputation  to  amount  to  se¬ 
ven  hundred  and  fifty,  or  ratlier  eight 
hundred  in  Philadelphia  and  in  all  the 
forenamed  places.  The  Welsh  at  Rad¬ 
nor  and  Merioneth,  in  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  had  addressed  my  Lord 
of  London,  having  a  hundred  hands  to 
their  petition,  for  a  minister  to  be  set¬ 
tled  amongst  them  that  understands  the 
liritish  language,  there  being  many  an¬ 
cient  people  among  those  inhabitants 
that  do  not  understand  the  English ;  and 
could  a  sober  and  discreet  man  be  pro¬ 
cured  to  undertake  that  mission,  he 
might  be  capable,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  bring  in  a  plentiful  harvest  of 
Welsh  Quakers,  tliat  were  originally 
bred  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  were 
unhappily  perverted  before  any  minister 
in  holy  orders,  that  could  preach  to 
them  in  their  own  language,  was  sent 
into  Pennsylvania,  but  I  believe  they  are 
not  irrecoverable  had  they  an  itinerant 
missionary  who  would  use  application 
and  diligence  to  introduce  them  to  the 
communion  of  tlie  Church. 

There  is  another  Welsh  settlement 
called  Montgomery,  in  the  county  of 
Philatlelphia,  twenty  miles  distant  from 
ihc  city,  where  there  are  considerable 


numbers  of  Welsh  people^  formerly  ift 
their  native  country  of  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  about  the 
year  1698,  two  years  before  my  arrival 
in  that  country,  most  of  them  joined 
with  the  Quakers,  but  by  God’s  blessing 
some  of  them  were  induced  to  return, 
and  I  have  baptized  their  children  and 
preached  often  to  them,  especially  while 
my  late  assistant,  Mr.  Thomas,  conti¬ 
nued  with  me. 

I  visited  them  since,  and  prevailed 
upon  them  to  meet  every  Lord’s  Day, 
about  forty  in  number,  where  one  that 
can  understand  the  language  well,  and 
is  a  sober,  discreet  man,  reads  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  the  Church,  the  proper  Psalms 
and  lessons,  omitting  only  the  absolu¬ 
tion,  &c.  what  properly  belongs  to  the 
priest’s  office,  and  then  reads  some  por¬ 
tion  in  a  book  of  devotion  to  the  people. 
I  met  with  several  good  books  translated 
into  the  Welsh  language  among  my 
country  people,  particularly  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  in  Welsh,  and  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Piety.  As  for  the  Christian  Mo¬ 
nitor,  Dorrington’s  Family  Guide  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  the  Advice  of  a  Minister 
to  his  Parishioners — all  in  Welsh,  what 
I  received,  were  faithfully  disposed,  but 
were  so  few,  that  a  greater  number  is 
still  much  wanting. 

There  is  a  Welsh  settlement  between 
Appoquinimy  and  Newcastle,  to  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Ross  has  preached 
frequently  in  the  English  tongue  since 
his  arrival ;  but  that  gentleman  not  un¬ 
derstanding  their  native  language,  is  not 
so  capable  to  answer  the  end  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jenkins  would  be,  who  is  going 
missionary  to  Appoquinimy,  who  has  a 
competent  knowledge  in  the  Welsh 
tongue;  and  if  the  most  honourable  so¬ 
ciety  would  be  pleased  to  give  it  him  in 
charge  to  visit  those  people  as  often  as 
may  be,  it  would  be  a  means  by  God’s 
help,  to  keep  those  in  the  communion  of 
the  Church  that  are  already  joined  with 
it,  and  to  induce  others  that  have  been 
seduced. 

There  is  a  large  and  fine  structure 
built  lor  divine  service  at  Newcastle, 
forty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  finished 
within  and  without,  where  I  preached  in 
the  beginning  of  December  last,  and 
found  a  considerable  congregation,  con-^ 
sidering  the  generality  of  the  people 
were  gained  over  from  other  persuasions. 
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Their  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Geoi^e 
Ross,  is  esteemed  a  person  that  is  inge¬ 
nious  and  well  learned,  as  well  as  sober 
and  prudent,  and  I  doubt  not,  but  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  upon  his  good  en¬ 
deavours,  the  Church  of  Newcastle  will 
continue  to  increase. 

In  Chester,  twenty  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  upon  Delaware  river,  they  have 
a  good  Church,  built  with  brick  and 
finished,  where  Mr.  Henry  Nichols  is 
minister.  I  preached  in  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember  last  in  that  Church,  to  a  congrega¬ 
tion  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty;  but  when  I  preached  the  summer 
before,  I  found  a  more  numerous  con¬ 
gregation.  Our  winters  being  severe  in 
those  parts,  detain  many,  from  Church 
whose  plantations  lie  at  a  distance,  and 
for  that  reason  Mr.  Nichols  preaches 
sometimes  at  Concord  in  the  week  days. 

Trinity  Church,  in  Oxford  township, 
lies  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  nine 
miles  from  the  city,  where,  for  the  fii'st 
four  years  after  my  arrival  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  I  frequently  preached  and  ad¬ 
ministered  both  the  Sacraments,  and 
had,  when  I  preached  last  in  it  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  people  ;  most  of 
the  people  brought  over  to  the  Church  of 
England  from  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  and 
other  persuasions. 

I  should  now  put  an  end  to  my  memo¬ 
rial,  were  it  not  that  the  want  of  a  Bi¬ 
shop  amongst  us  cannot  be  passed  over 
m  silence ;  ’tis  a  dismal  thing,  to  consi¬ 
der  how  much  the  want  of  one  has  re- 
torded  the  progress  of  the  true  religion 
in  America.  The  Spaniards  were,  in 
the  beginning  of  their  settlements  in 
these  Indie.s,  sensible  of  these  disadvan¬ 
tages,  and  therefore  they  wisely  reme¬ 
died  any  inconveniences  that  might  hap¬ 
pen  on  this  score,  by  erecting  several 
Bishoprics  in  their  dominions  in  that 
part  of  the  world  ;  and  why  we  should 
not  copy  after  them,  especially  in  so  use¬ 
ful  and  necessary  a  point,  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand,  since  what  is  good  for  them  in 
this  respect  cannot  be  bad  for  us.  Fas 
est  etiam  ab  hoste  doceri.  It  can  be  no 
shame  for  us  to  imitate  their  prudence  and 
conduct,  and  on  this  occasion;  and  though 
^  we  had  no  such  instance  or  example  to  di¬ 
rect  or  influence  in  an  att'airof  this  kind, 
yet  the  evident  necessity  of  the  thing  itself 
loudly  calls  for  supply  and  relief.  I  will 
only  mention  a  few  things,  which  point 


at  this  defect,  and -then  the  venerable 
society  will  judge  whether  tlie  English 
Americans  have  not  reason  to  press  lor 
and  demand  the  constant  residence  of  a 
mitred  head  among  them.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  ends  of  the  mission 
can  never  be  rightly  answered  without 
establishing  the  discipline  as  well  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
those  parts ;  for  the  one  is  a  foi  tress  and 
bulwark  of  defence  to  the  other,  and 
once  the  outworks  of  religion  come  to  be 
slighted  and  dismantled,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee,  without  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
what  the  consequence  will  be.  As  to  a 
ready  and  constant  supply  of  ministers 
or  missionaries,  which  is  of  the  last  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  well  being  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Churches,  this  can  never  be  Imped 
for,  without  a  resident  Bishop  among 
them,  to  whom  upon  the  death,  or  noto¬ 
rious  and  scandalous  immorality  of  any 
clergyman,  application  may  in  a  little 
time  be  made.  And  the  wants  of  each 
cure  may  be  supplied  by  his  ordaining 
such  persons  as  shall  be  found  capable  of 
labouring  in  God’s  vineyard ;  such  I  pre¬ 
sume  a  resident  Bishop  would  seldom 
or  never  want  there.  For  to  estiiblish  a 
Bishopric,  would  be  in  effect  the  estab¬ 
lishing  a  College  in  those  parts,  or  at 
least  it  would  draw  many  of  our  young 
students  thither,  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  hopes  both  of  ordination  and 
preferment,  whereas  1^  sending  to  Great 
Britain  a  vast  deal  of  time  is  lost ;  nor 
can  the  true  state  of  ecclesiastical  things 
or  persons  be  ever  so  well  known  as  by 
a  Bishop  who  lived  upon  the  spot,  and 
who  consequently  can  best  see  into  all 
the  secret  causes  and  springs  of  things. 

Secondly, — A  Bishop  is  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  preside  over  the  American 
clergy,  and  to  oblige  them  to  do  their 
duty,  and  to  live  in  peace  and  unity  one 
with  another.  The  missionaries  of  Ame¬ 
rica  are  like  other  men,  and  they  may 
sometimes  fall  out  and  differ  among 
themselve8,and  give  gieatoffence  through 
their  unnecessary  heats  and  animosities 
to  the  people.  The  contention  between 
Paul  and  Barnabas  was  so  sharp,  and 
grew  so  high,  that  they  fell  out  and 
parted  upon  it ;  and  can  w'e  think  that 
the  American  missionaries  are  better 
armed,  or  less  exposed  to  accidents  of 
I  this  kind  than  those  two  great  and  holy 
i  men  were.  And  if  tliis  sliould  be  the. 
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case  of  the  American  missionary,  as  it 
has  sometimes  been,  how  fatal  must  the 
consequence  of  such  an  unhappy  strife 
and  contention  be,  where  there  is  no  su¬ 
perior  to  control  them,  or  to  take  a  cog¬ 
nizance  of  any  affair  of  this  kind  into 
his  hands ;  religion  in  this  case  must 
bleed  and  fall  a  victim  to  the  factions 
and  unruly  humours  of  a  few  turbulent 
and  indiscreet  persons ;  nor  indeed,  hu¬ 
manly  speaking,  is  it  possible  it  should 
be  otherwise.  When  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel,  the  children  of  Israel  did  that 
which  was  right  in  their  own  eyes,  and 
can  it  be  expected  that  it  will  be  other¬ 
wise  with  the  clergy  of  America,  where 
there  is  no  Bishop  to  put  a  stop  to  tlieir 
career,  or  to  keep  them  within  those 
bounds  of  decency,  respect,  and  mutual 
forbearance,  which  they  so  much  owe  to 
one  another.  Wheresoever  Presbytery 
is  established,  there  they  have  the  face 
and  appearance  of  an  ecclesiastical  ju¬ 
risdiction  and  authority  after  their  way 
to  resort  to,  upon  all  occasions.  But 
our  clergy  in  America  are  left  destitute 
of  any  advantages  of  this  kind,  and  are 
exposed  to  the  mercy  of  their  own  very 
often  unreasonable  passions  and  appe¬ 
tites,  which  are  by  many  degrees  the 
worst  masters  they  can  truckle  under. 

I  will  only  in  the  third  place  mention 
the  disadvantages  the  laity  lie  under  for 
want  of  a  Bishop,  and  put  an  end  to  this 
tedious  memorial.  The  ministers*  sub¬ 
sistence  and  livelihood  being  in  all 
places  in  America  more  or  less  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  bounty  of  the  people  by 
contributions  and  acts  of  assembly,  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  for  them,  without  the 
countenance  and  authority  of  a  Bishop, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  profaneness  and  im¬ 
morality  of  their  several  parishoners,  for 
to  touch  the  more  topping  and  consider¬ 
able  men  of  them  either  in  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  is  to  draw  the  fury  of  the  whole 
congregation  upon  the  missionary,  and 
to  deprive  himself  of  the  salary  or  main¬ 
tenance  which  he  has  from  them.  It 
M  ere  to  be  wished  that  the  clergy’s  sa¬ 
laries  and  maintenances  in  America  were 
settled  an<l  adjusted  by  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  Great  Britain,  and  then  they 
would  be  the  more  bold  and  resolute  in 
doing  their  duty ;  but  as  bad  as  things 
are  in  this  respect,  yet  a  Bishop  would 
to  a  great  degree  remedy  all  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  tliis  kind;  for  if  the  missionary 


either  could  not  or  durst  not  do  his  duty, 
then  the  Bishop  would ;  and  the  laity 
would  in  a  little  time  be  brought  to  pay 
a  greater  regard  to  their  spiritual  guides, 
and  then  they  would  by  degrees  submit 
to  Church  discipline,  and  censures,  with¬ 
out  which,  though  a  Church  may  be 
planted  and  gathered,  yet  it  can  never 
be  of  any  long  growth  or  continuance. 
But  now  nothing  of  this  kind  is  heard  of 
or  attempted  there,  and  men  commit 
adultery,  polygamy,  incest,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  cnines,  of  which  the  minister 
can  hardly  admonish  them  in  private, 
without  manifest  hazard  and  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  himself,  because  there  is  no  eccle¬ 
siastical  jurisdiction  established  in  those 
parts,  and  though  there  were,  there  are 
no  laws  in  being,  whicht  make  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  those  countries  liable  and  ob¬ 
noxious  to  it  No  statute  of  the  £3  H. 
VIII.;  no  writ  de  excommunicato  capi¬ 
endo,  to  oblige  spiritual  delinquents  to 
submit  to  the  censures  of  the  Church  for 
the  good  of  their  own  souls.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  want  of  a  Bishop  to  confirm  in 
those  parts,  is  a  great  trouble  to  the 
American  clergy;  for  they  are  bound 
by  the  rubrick  not  to  administer  the  sa¬ 
crament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  but  to  such 
as  are  confirmed,  which  prohibition  not¬ 
withstanding  they  are  forced  to  break 
through  in  this  case  of  necessity. 

Many  other  reasons  may  be  assigned 
for  the  erecting  a  Bishopric  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  America.  But  I  am  afraid  I  have 
trespassed  already  too  much  on  the  ve¬ 
nerable  society’s  patience  ;  nor  should  I 
have  presumed  to  have  mentioned  any 
thing  of  this  kind,  but  that  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  Church  in  foreign  parts  are 
so  pressing,  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  avoid  giving  this  short  liint  (which 
I  do  with  the  most  profound  humility 
and  submission)  without  incurring  the 
sin  of  concealing  that  which  I  know  to 
be  necessary  to  the  good  of  the  Church, 
and  so  agreeable  to  the  desires  of  all  the 
poor  clergymen  and  protestants  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  easily  appears  by  the  several  ad¬ 
dresses  which  have  been  made  on  this 
account:  but  as  for  the  way  or  method 
of  erecting  a  Bishopric  in  those  parts, 
the  venerable  society  is  the  best  judge 
of  that,  to  whose  most  pious  and  prudent 
care  and  conduct  I  humbly  submit  and 
leave  it,  and  do  most  earnestly  beseech 
God  to  bless  and  preserve  this  venerable. 


Matine  Church. 


society  in  all  its  religious  and  charitable 
undertakings* 

I  have  been  concerned  in  this  mission 
above  seven  years,  and  do  want,  by  God’s 
grace,  to  spend  more  of  my  time  and 
pains  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
those  parts. 

London,  ISth  September,  1707. 


[For  the  Epiieopttl  Magizine.] 

MARIK  £  CHURCH. 

On  the  7th  Nov.  last,  an  eloquent  and 
impressive  discourse  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  in  the  Brick 
Church,  New  York,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Marine  Missionary  Society  of  that  city. 
The  great  object  of  this  discourse  ap¬ 
pears  to  be,  to  rouse  the  zeal  and  ani¬ 
mate  the  exertions  of  Christians  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  that  long  neglected  class  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  tlie  seamen  of  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Griffin  in  urging  the  claims  of  sea¬ 
men  to  Christian  benevolence,  thus  for¬ 
cibly  pleads  for  them : 

**  As  ruined  and  immortal  beings,  sea¬ 
men  are  certainly  the  proper  objects  of 
Christian  compassion ;  and  when  the 
shortness  of  a  sailor’s  life  is  considered, 
their  claims  are  peculiarly  urgent.  Why 
then  should  they  be  overlomted  in  the 
great  plans  of  the  present  day?  They 
were  not  overlooked  by  Christ  On  the 
shores  of  Tiberias  he  often  wandered  to 
gather  the  straying  seamen  to  his  arms. 
;The  waves  of  Gennesaret  often  heard  his 
voice;  and  from  the  watermen  of  the 
lake,  he  selected  the  chief  ministers  of 
his  kingdom,  to  whom  we  are  so  deeply 
indebted  for  the  extension  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  and  for  the  completion  of 
the  Canon  of  Scripture.” 

“  That  vast  republic  of  men  who  have 
their  dwellings  on  the  sea,  constitutes  in 
many  respects  a  world  by  itself;  go¬ 
verned  by  different  laws,  connected  by  a 
different  language,  and  not  likely  to  fall 
under  the  influence  of  any  of  those  plans 
Svhich  are  set  on  foot  for  the  reformation 
of  landsmen.  This  republic  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  lar^c  to  be  entitled  to  particular  at- 
f  tention.  No  less  than  14  or  15,000  are 
I  said  to  belong  to  this  port,  and  500  to 
;  the  neighbouring  port  of  New  Haven : 
63,000  were  employed  in  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  in  1810,  and  some 


have  since  swelled  the  number  to  100,000: 
45,000  are  reckoned  for  the  port  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  120,000  at  least  for  the  mer¬ 
chant  ships  of  Great  Britain,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  her  navy.  Passing  by  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  and  America,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  marine 
world  or  Asia,  when  it  is  stated,  that  ac» 
cording  to  a  late  return,  3130  sail  from 
the  single  port  of  Bombay.  How  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  then  must  swarm 
in  the  numberless  ports  with  which  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  ocean  is 
fringed.” 

**  This  great  marine  republic  has  drawn 
its  manners  from  ages  far  remote,  reach¬ 
ing  back  to  times  of  Pagan  darkness,  and 
has  never,  to  any  considerable  degree, 
fallen  under  ti\e  reforming  influence  of 
the  Gospel.  While  Christianity  has 
reigned  on  shore,  and  spread  her  tri¬ 
umphs  over  Europe  and  America,  the 
ocean  has  never  been  brought  under  her 
sway.  This  has  been  owing  chiefly  to 
the  want  of  a  Sabbath  and  public  worship 
at  sea,  and  to  that  distinctness  of  man¬ 
ners  and  dress,  and  roving  way  of  life, 
which  haye  kept  seamen  from  the  house 
of  God  when  on  shore.  To  this  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  means  of  grace,  added  to 
habits  already  established  in  that  com¬ 
munity,  and  not  to  any  peculiar  per¬ 
verseness  of  nature,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
uncommon  depravity  of  seamen.” 

After  showing  that  there  is  nothing  in 
their  character  and  manner  of  life  which 
ought  to  discourage  attempts  to  reclaim 
them,  and  that  they  are  “  warm  in  their 
attachments,  quick  to  feel  for  others, 
easily  melted  by  sympathy,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  strangers  to  avarice,  libe¬ 
ral  even  to  a  fault,  and  ever  ready  to 
hazard  life  itself  to  rescue  or  relieve  a 
stranger,”  Dr.  G.  contends,  that,  on  such 
natures,  the  power  of  God  may  easily 
ingraft  his  grace.  He  then  proceeds  to 
display,  in  a  very  luminous  manner,  the 
obstacles  which  oppose  seamen  acquiring 
religious  knowledge  or  moral  habits,  and 
points  out  the  means  of  removing  them. 
Among  which,  is  that  of  erecting  for 
them  separate  places  of  worship. 

“  But,  if  any  thing  is  done  for  them  in 
this  way,”  says  he,  ‘‘  it  seems  necessary 
to  furnish  them  with  a  separate  place  of 
worship.  No  seats  are  reserved  for  them 
in  your  churches,  and  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  render  such  a  provision  effectual. 
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Should  it  be  made,  their  peculiarity  of 
dress,  their  aversion  to  mingling  with 
other  people,  and  the  impression  that 
they  are  not  welcome  in  your  assem¬ 
blies,  would  render  the  provision  una¬ 
vailing.  Or,  if  tliey  should  accept  it, 
how  shall  a  mass  of  people,  mostly 
strangers,  and  constantly  changing,  agree 
among  themselves  what  churclies  fliey 
shall  severally  attend  ?  and  as  they  love 
to  go  in  groups,  several  different  compa¬ 
nies  would  be  likely  to  repair  to  the 
same  place,  and  many  would  waste  half 
of  the  time  of  divine  service  in  w^ander- 
ing  from  church  to  church.  A  few  such 
experiments  would  discourage  them  al¬ 
together.  Indeed  a  very  little  reflection 
will  convince  us  that  there  is  no  way  to 
secure  their  regular  attendance  without 
giving  them  a  church  to  themselves.” 

After  proving  it  to  be  the  true  inte¬ 
rest  as  well  as  duty  of  ship  owners,  en- 
surers,  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
and  all  others  who  are  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  supported  by  commerce,  to  akl 
every  measure  to  improve  the  condition 
and  moral  character  of  seamen,  the  Dr» 
takes  the  following  novel  and^  lofty 
views  of  the  importance  of  these  “  roving 
bands,”  whose  path  is  truly  “on  the 
mountain  wave” 

“But  in  a  still  higher  sense  are  all 
those  interested  who  pant  after  the  re¬ 
formation  of  a  world.  On  this  sublime 
event,  the  measures  now  in  contempla¬ 
tion  have  an  important  bearing.  Change 
'  the  general  character  of  our  seamen,  and 
what  a  prodigious  alteration  would  be 
wTought  in  tlie  moral  state  of  our  sea¬ 
ports.  Remove  so  large  a  part  of  the 
worst  of  the  moral  contagion,  and  bring 
it  over  to  the  side  of  piety,  and  what  a 
wonderful  change  of  proportions  be¬ 
tween  the  good  and  evil  of  our  cities. 
Turn  all  that  mass  of  temptation  which 
carries  away  the  most  wretched  part  of 
society,  into  prayer  for  the  reformation  of 
the  wicked,  and  how  much  you  take  out 
of  one  scale  and  put  into  the  other.  What 
a  revolution  would  thus  be  wrought  in 
all  the  seaports  of  Christendom.  And 
this  would  be  no  inconsiderable  step  to¬ 
wards  the  general  improvement  of  the 
race.” 

“  But  seamen  are  destined  to  act  a  still 
more  conspicuous  part  in  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  With  their  existing 
character  they  present  a  bar  to  the 


spread  of  the  Gospel,  by  raising  preju¬ 
dices  against  the  Christian  name  in 
every  Heathen  port  they  visit.  But  let 
them  be  brought  under  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  Christianity,  and  they  will 
become,  though  not  formal,  yet  eflScient 
missionaries  to  every  part  ot  the  w’orld. 
Their  zeal  in  transporting  Bibles  and 
tracts,  added  to  their  example  and  con¬ 
versation  in  Heathen  ports,  will  have  a 
mighty  influence  in  favour  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  throughout  the  globe.  And  after 
they  have  seen  and  been  affected  with 
the  state  of  the  Heathen,  they  w  ill  bring 
back  a  report  glowing  with  life  and  feel¬ 
ing,  to  awaken  the  sympathy  and  zeal  of 
the  Christian  world.  They  will  become 
reconnoitring  parties,  every  where  dis¬ 
persed,  to  make  out  and  present  to  the 
eye  of  the  Church  a  graduated  scale  of 
human  misery,  to  show  where  aid  ought 
first  to  be  applied.  They  w  ill  consti¬ 
tute  the  great  medium  of  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  Christendom  and  its  missionary 
stations  throughout  tlie  eartli,  and  will 
give  to  that  intercourse  a  tone  and  inte¬ 
rest  which  more  stupid  organs  could 
never  impart.  Another  part  of  their 
work,  as  expressly  fixed  by  prophecy, 
will  be  to  carry  home  the  Jews.  “The 
ships  of  Tarshish  first  [“shall  w'ait  for 
me”]  to  bring  thy  sons  from  far,  their 
silver  and  their  gold  with  them.”  And 
when  they  shall  come  in  through  the 
Mediterranean  with  a  press  of  sail,  as  on 
flying  wings,  and  the  whitening  canvas, 
to  an  eye  perched  on  Jerusalem,  shall 
appear  like  a  cloud  on  the  horizon,  then 
I  seem  to  hear  the  gazing  spectators, 
bending  from  the  holy  hills,  exclaim, 
“  Who  are  those  that  ny  as  a  cloud  and 
as  the  doves  to  their  windows?”  This  is 
the  literal  application  of  the  text,  and 
the  very  imagery  that  lay  in  the  eye  of 
the  prophet.” 

—  ) 

[From  the  British  Review,  No.  27.] 

A  Concise  View  of  the  Principal  Points 
of  Controversy  between  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Churches.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Wharton,  1).I).  Rector  of  St 
Mary^s  Church,  Burlington,  (JV*.  J.) 
and  Member  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Philadelphia. Svo.  JSTeiv 
York. 

Dr.  Wharton  is  an  Episcopal  divine 
1  at  Burlington,  in  the  state  of  New  Jer* 
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scy,  and  is  an  able  controversialist,  as 
well  as  an  elegant  writer. 

This  work  contains  several  tracts,  pub¬ 
lished  at  different  times,  and  now  col¬ 
lected  together  in  consequence  of  re¬ 
peated  applications  made  to  the  author. 
Dr.  Wharton  was  formerly  a  priest  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  chaplain  to  a  Roman  Catholic  con¬ 
gregation  at  Worcester,  in  this  country; 
to  whom  he  addressed  a  letter,  on  his 
settlement  in  America,  stating  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  induced  him  to  relinquish 
their  communion  and  become  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  Church.  This  letter  is 
the  first  tract  in  the  volume  now  under 
consideration,  and  is  characterized  by 
just  arguments  and  a  truly  liberal  spirit. 
To  counteract  the  effects  which  might 
be  produced  by  it  in  America,  the  late 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  Carroll, 
published  a  reply  falso  reprinted  by  Dr. 
W^harton),  in  whkn  he  defends  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  Church  with  erudition,  and 
endeavours  to  answer  Dr.  W.’s  objec¬ 
tions  with  politeness.  The  latter  pro¬ 
duced  an  answer  to  the  Archbishop’s 
reply,  in  which  he  has  completely  vindi¬ 
cated  the  Protestant  faith,  with  equal 
:  ability  and  learning.  His  volume  con- 
i  tains  two  other  learned  and  well  written 
tracts,  in  answer  to  more  recent  assail- 
I  ants.  We  are  the  more  particular  in 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
subjects  discussed  in  this  work,  because 
it  bears  on  a  topic  which  is  peculiarly 
important  to  us  as  Protestants,  and  as 
members  of  the  Anglican  Church;  we 
scarcely  need  add,  that  we  mean  the  so 
I  much  agitated  Catholic  question.  In- 
I  deed,  to  the  divine  who  is  desirous  of 
i  investigating  the  controversy  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  this  work  will 
[  be  found  extremely  useful.  Dr.  Whar- 
I  ton  fully  meets  his  antagonist  with  argu- 
|ments  drawn  from  the  scriptures,  from 
j^tlie  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  from 
Christian  antiquity:  so  that  his  volume 
I  may  be  considered  as  a  storehouse  of  in- 
i  formation  to  the  sincere  inquiring  Pro- 
i  testants. 


^  ncligiou^  3intriligence. 

I— - 

Abstract  of  Income  and  Expenses  of  tJie  British 

(and  Forei^i  Bible  Society  y  for  1819. 

An  abstract  of  the  report  was  read  by  the 
Rfcv.  W.  Ueoltry,  from  which  it  appeared  that 


the  issues  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  within 
the  year,  have  been,  123,247  Bibles,  136,784 
Testaments;  being  an  increase  beyond  the 
issues  of  the  preceding  year,  of  65,930  Bibles 
and  Testaments ;  making  the  total,  issued  by 
the  British  fnd  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in 
somewhat  less  than  fourteen  years,  more  than 
2,300,000  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

The  cash  account  appears  to  stand  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Total  J^et  Receipts  .  .  .  94,306/  \7s  lOd 

Which  included — Contributions  from  Auxi¬ 
liary  Societies,  56,604/  3»  3</— Receipts  for 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  Reports,  and  Monthly 
Extracts,  27,499/  2j  lOd. 

Total  JVet  Payments  .  .  .  92,237/  Is  4d 

Which  included — Payments  for  Bibles  and 
Testaments  in  the  languages  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  amounting  to  47,371/  15«  7d, 

The  society  is  under  engagements  for  va¬ 
rious  grants,  to  promote  the  object  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  in  foreign  parts,  for  returns  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  to  auxiliary  societies,  and  for 
Bibles  and  Testaments  and  printing  paper  or? 
dered,  to  tlie  extent  of  about  70,000/. 


Extract  from  the  Address  of  Professor  Kieffer 
{of  Paris)y  at  the  late  Anniversary  Afeetiny 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 


My  Lord — I  should  be  guilty  of  unpardon¬ 
able  injustice  towards  the  government  under 
which  1  have  the  happiness  to  live,  as  well  as 
towards  several  of  its  distinguished  members, 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour,  either  of  being 
ofilcially  connected,  or  to  whom  I  am  united 
by  the  ties  of  friendship  ;  were  1  to  neglect, 
on  this  public  and  solemn  occasion,  to  declare 
how  favourable  are  the  sentiments  w'hich  they 
manifest  towards  the  object  of  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  and  how  ready  they  show  themselves, 
on  every  occasion,  to  protect  and  to  encour¬ 
age  its  generous  efibns.  The  Rev.  John 
Owen,  during  his  stay  at  Paris,  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  convincing  himself  of  the  reality  of 
these  dispositions ;  and  1  can  assure  you,  that 
the  idea  which  he  has  given  you  of  the  favour 
w  hich  those  in  power  manifested,  is  most  cor¬ 
rect.  But  1  can  this  day  add,  that  the  changes 
which  have  since  taken  place,  have  rather 
tended  to  confirm,  than  to  diminish  those  fa¬ 
vourable  dispositions,  and  that  we  have  the 
most  positive  assurance,  that  the  governmeftt 
will  extend  to  the  Protestants  of  France  the 
most  effectual  pi'otection.  And  I  do  not  exceed 
the  limits  of  my  instructions,  by  further  add¬ 
ing,  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  may  continue,  with  all  confidence,  to 
address  itself  to  tlie  members  of  the  present 
administration,  for  any  friendly  ser\'ice  which 
it  may  find  occasion  to  ask ;  and  tl^at  it  will 
find  them  always  disposed  to  render  every  as- 
sistance  in  their  power.  But  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice  do  not  permit  me,  who  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him,  to  for¬ 
bear  stating,  that  the  journey  of  Air,  ihoen  in 
France  hoe  pontterfully  contributed  to  confrm 
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those  benevolent  seniimenis.  His  \yise  and  con¬ 
ciliator}"  conduct  has  gained  for  him  the  hearts 
of  all;  and  his  stay  in  France,  though  too 
diort  for  our  wishes,  has  served,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  render  respected  and  beloved,  in 
his  person,  all  the  members  of  Ais  illustrious 
society.  The  Protestants  of  France  will  never 
forget  the  services  he  has  rendered  them, 
and  his  name  shall  live  forever  in  their  hearts. 

There  now  remains  for  me  nothing  more, 
my  lord,  than  to  thank  your  lordship,  and 
this  respectable  meeting,  for  the  indulgence 
with  which  you  have  kindly  listened  to  me, 
and  to  express  to  your  lordship  my  lively  gra¬ 
titude  for  the  distin^ished  favour  shown  me, 
by  inviting  me  to  this  interesting  anniversary, 
lliis  memorable  day,  which  happens  to  be,  at 
the  same  time,  that  of  my  birth,  will  be  to  me 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  and  animate  me 
with  renewed  vigour,  that  I  may  worthily  fulfil 
the  inviolable  engagement  which  I  now  make, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Omniscient  God,  and 
of  this  respectable  assembly,  henceforth  to 
devote  myself,  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  and 
to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities,  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  that  important  ooject,  towards  which 
all  the  laboui*6  of  this  generpus  institution  are 
directed. 


Tivo  Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  IVilUam  WiU 
berforce.  Esq.  at  the  same  JHeeting, 

The  habits  of  my  life,  and  the  nature  of  my 
occupations,  have  naturally  led  me  to  regard 
things  in  a  political  way ;  and  I  w  ell  remem¬ 
ber,  especially  in  an  earlier  part  of  my  life, 
that,  having  much  to  do  with  a -very  great 
commercial  county,  there  was  no  part  of  the 
world  more  the  object  of  our  jealousy  than 
the  Levant,  in  which  we  were  always  dread¬ 
ing  the  injurious  effects  of  French  influence 
in  Turkey.  Now,  is  it  not  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance,  that,  through  the  means  of  that  French 
connexion  with  Turkey,  we  ourselves  are 
made  confederate  with  France  itself  in  the 
benevolent  work  of  presenting,  for  the  firat 
time,  to  that  nation,  a  version  of  the  New 
Testament.  I  apprehend,  my  lord,  that  the 
Levant  Company,  whatever  benefits  it  may 
have  conferred  upon  that  part  of  the  world, 
never  made  a  present  to  the  Turkish  empire, 
which  was  half  so  valuable,  and  likely  to  be 
productive  of  such  important  results. 

“  But  of  all  the  labours  of  this  society,  the 
one  upon  which  my  mind  dwells  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  is  that  which,  although, 
at  present,  it  is  but  an  infant  work,  is  yet  an 
Infant  Hercules,  and  begins  to  operate  with  a 
degree  of  force  and  vigour  proportioned  to 
the  cause  w’hich  animates  it,  and  the  extent 
of  tlie  sphere  in  which  it  has  to  act.  I  allude 
to  the  ejects  produced  in  the  East  Indies  by 
this  s^icty :  and  I  am  sure  your  lordship  will 
peculiarly  feel  the  force  of  this  observation, 
for  no  man  was  better  acquainted  tlian  your¬ 
self  with  the  nature  of  tlie  difficulties  with 
which  Christianity  had  there  to  contend.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  was  there  that  infidelity  (to 


speak  the  language  of  Scripture,)  the  god  of 
this  world,  seemed  to  have  entrenched  him¬ 
self,  as  if  secure  on  his  throne,  behind  barriers 
that  nothing  could  force.  In  this  country, 
and  in  some  other  places,  infidelity,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  has  been,  upon  its  good  beha¬ 
viour,  forced  sometimes  even  to  assume  the 
credit  of  Christian  principles ;  but  in  the  East 
Indies,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  baneful  principle,  in  all  its  native  hideous¬ 
ness:  there  infidelity  thought  itself  secure; 
there  the  god  of  this  world  was  not  obliged 
to  veil  his  real  occupation,  pursuits,  and  ten¬ 
dencies.  What  was  the  consequence,  and 
what  were  the  effects?  We  beheld  all  around 
us,  smeared  with  blood,  and  polluted  by  lust 
and  cruelty,  scenes  of  such  detestable  barba¬ 
rity,  as  seemed  to  be  intended  for  the  very 
purpose  of  displaying  his  triumph  over  all  the 
instincts  of  human  nature,  rendering  parents 
destroyers  of  their  own  children,  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  their  parents;  in  short,  in  every  way 
of  horror  that  can  be  conceived,  mocking,  and 
rioting,  in  deadly  triumph,  over  all  the  tender 
feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  all  the  con¬ 
victions  of  the  human  understanding  :  it  was 
there,  I  say,  that  we  saw  wrhat  infidelity  is, 
when  left  to  its  own  free,  unobstructed  opera¬ 
tion.  And  O !  my  lord,  let  us  learn,  hence, 
the  blessings  which  we  owe  to  Christianity. 
Even  that  barrier  has  been  forced.  Forced, 
did  I  say  ?  No,  even  there,  that  almighty  pow¬ 
er  which  is  able  alone  to  enlighten  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  to  soften  the  heart,  has  not 
so  much  enabled  us  to  get  the  better  of  them, 
as  to  make  them  conscious  of  their  own  dark¬ 
ness,  credulity,  and  folly.  They  have  begun 
to  be  convinced  that  all  their  pretensions  to 
j  superior  light  and  purity,  all  their  claims  to 
exclusive  respect,  are  ill  founded : — they  are, 
therefore,  in  that  state  which  seems  to  render 
them  peculiarly  accessible  to  those  Holy 
Scriptures  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  put 
into  their  hands.” 

“  I  cannot  help  wishing,  that  it  should  be 
distinctly  known,  how  much  they  who  are 
the  promoters  of  this  good  work,  they  who 
are  busying  themselves  in  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures;  how  much  they  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  tlie  principles  of  that  blessed  book 
should  prompt  them  to  use  their  utmost  en¬ 
deavours,  not  merely  for  delivering  our  un- 
happy  brethren  in  Africa  from  the  darkness 
and  superstition  of  Paganism,  but  also  for  de¬ 
livering  them  from  that,  which,  so  long  as  it 
subsists,  must  prevent  almost  the  possibility 
of  any  communication  to  them  of  divine  truth : 
— I  mean  the  continuance  of  the  detestable 
Slave  Trade.  We  have,  sometimes,  I  fear, 
been  misunderstood  upon  this  subject;  it  has 
been  imagined  that  our  hostility  to  it,  in  this 
country,  w"as'  founded  chiefly  on  political 
grounds,  or,  at  the  utmost,  on  grounds  of 
tender  feeling  and  humanity.  Now,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  it  is  our  great  duty,  as  Christians, 
to  love  each  other  as  brethren,  and  to  endea¬ 
vour,  wherever  we  can,  to  dry  the  tear,  and 
ease  the  pangs,  of  our  common  nature :  but, 
,  my  lord,  I  do  protest  to  you,  that  tny  grand 
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itmignment  of  this  most  detestable  and  guilty 
practice,  the  Slave  Trade,  is,  because  it  is 
chargeable  with  holding  in  bondage,  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and  in  blood,  one-third  of  the  habitable 
globe ;  because  it  erects  a  barrier  along  more 
than  three  thousand  miles  of  the  shores  of  that 
vast  continent,  which  shuts  out  light  and  truth, 
and  humanity  and  kindness. 

“  Even  when  we  have  been  enabled  to  avail 
ourselves  of  a  temporary  cessation  of  the 
traffic,  to  make  a  lodgment  in  that  country, 
so  as  to  give  to  the  wretched  Africans  a 
conception  of  the  religion  we  profess,  imme¬ 
diately  we  are  oppressed  and  overwhelmed 
by  its  revival,  and  are  obliged  to  draw  back, 
and  desist  from  our  operations.  O,  my  Lord, 
it  is  not  an  ordinary  contest  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged:  the  question  is,  whether  the 
god  of  this  world  is  to  have  the  mastery  in 
Africa;  whether  that  part  of  the  world  is  to 
be  given  up  to  all  that  is  detestable  and  cruel, 
to  every  species  of  fraud  and  barbarity,  or 
whether  we  are  to  endeavour  to  rescue  it 
from  such  a  tyranny,  and  to  be  occupied  for 
the  common  benefit  of  those  poor  creatures, 
in  endeavouring  to  heal  their  wounds,  and  to 
assuage  their  sorrows.  Let  us  remember, 
that,  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade,  is  the  first 
necessary  and  indispensable  step,  to  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  moral  improvement.  No  one  knows 
this  better  than  my  illustrious  friend  who  sits 
near  me,  for  no  one  has  acquired  that  know¬ 
ledge  by  more  constant  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  no  one  also  feels  it  more  deeply  than 
he  does:  I  trust,  therefore,  1  shall  be  pardon¬ 
ed  for  appealing  to  him,  and  appealing  to  this 
assembly.  I  am,  on  this  ground,  contending, 
my  lord,  for  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  I  am  contending,  in  the 
best  manner  that  I  am  able,  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  them  into  that  part  of  the  world,  when 
I  contend  for  the  doing  away  of  that  which 
obstructs  their  introduction.  And  I  was  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to 
our  friend,  from  Paris,  (for  I  am  sure  he  will 
report  it  where  it  may  have  its  influence,) 
our  conviction,  that  all  our  efforts,  in  Africa, 
[  must  be  useless,  unless  this  reproach  to  our 
religion,  and  this  obstruction  to  our  benevo¬ 
lence,  be  utterly  removed.” 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  John  (hven. 
Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Societt/f  from  Baeky  {Sxtntzerland,)  Sept,  16, 
1818. 

The  place  from  which  my  last  was  dated, 

I  Waldbach,  has  completely  filled  my  mind, 

I  and  laid  "Such  hold  on  my  warmest  affections, 

I  that  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  think,  or 
I  speak,  or  write,  on  any  thing  but  pastor  Ober- 
lin,  and  his  Ban  de  la  Roche.  You  will  re¬ 
member,  that  the  first  foreign  letter  which 
awakened  an  interest  in  our  minds,  the  letter 
which  made  its  way  most  directly  to  our  hearts, 
and  which,  at  the  celebration  of  our  First  An¬ 
niversary,  produced  the  strongest  and  (if  I 
VoL.  I. 


may  judge  of  others  by  myself)  the  most  last¬ 
ing  impression  upon  us  all,  was  that  wherein 
this  venerable  pastor  reported  the  distribution 
he  proposed  to  make  of  the  Bibles  assigned 
to  him ;  and  drew,  with  the  hand  of  a  master^ 
the  characters  of  those  women  who  laboured 
with  him  in  tlve  Gospel,  and  to  whom,  as  the 
highest  remuneration  he  could  bestow,  and 
their  ambition  coveted,  a  Bible  was  to  be 
presented.* 


*  “  I  have  made  a  list  of  such  persons  as  I 
consider  most  deserving  of  such  a  present. 
Among  the  large  number  of  individuals  and 
families  to  whom  a  Bible  is  a  most  welcome 
present,  I  first  put  down  such  characters  as 
are  most  active  in  promoting  the  Redeemer’s 
kingdom,  and  in  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  their  fellow  men. 

“  1.  The  frst  Bible  shall  be  given  as  a  pre¬ 
sent  to  Sophia  Bernard,  who  is  one  of  thp 
most  excellent  women  I  know,  and,  indeed, 
an  ornament  to  my  parish.  While  unmarried, 
she  undertook,  with  the  consent  of  her  pa¬ 
rents,  the  support  and  education  of  three 
helpless  boys,  whom  their  wicked  father  had 
often  trampled  under  his  feet,  and  treated  in  a 
manner  too  shocking  to  relate,  when,  nearly 
starving  with  hunger,  they  dared  to  cry  out 
for  food.  Soon  sdterwards,  she  proved  the 
happy  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  four  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  children,  who,  without  her  as¬ 
sistance,  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  want 
and  famine.  Thus  she  had  the  management 
of  several  children,  to  whom  several  more 
were  added,  belonging  to  members  of  three 
several  denominations :  she  now  hired  a  house 
and  a  servant  girl,  and  supported  the  whole  of 
the  family  entirely  with  her  own  work,  and 
the  little  money  she  got  from  the  industry  of 
the  children,  whom  she  taught  to  spin  cotton. 
At  the  same  time  she  proved  the  greatest 
blessing  to  the  whole  village  where  she  lived. 
For  it  IS  impossible  to  be  more  industrious, 
frugal,  clean,  cheerful,  edifying  by  her  whole 
walk  and  conversation ;  more  ready  for  every 
good  word  and  work ;  more  mild  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  more  firm  and  resolute  in  dangers, 
than  she  was.  Satan  so  enraged  some  of  her 
enemies,  that  they  threatened  to  destroy  her 
old  tottering  cottage ;  but  God  was  graciously 
pleased  to  preserve  her.  A  fine  youth  of  a 
noble  mind,  made  her  an  offer  of  his  hand. 
She  first  refused,  but  he  declared  he  would 
wait  for  her  even  ten  years.  When  she  replied, 
that  she  could  never  consent  to  part  from  her 
poor  orphans,  he  nobly  answered,  ‘  Whoever 
takes  the  mother,  takes  the  children  too.’ 
So  he  did — and  all  these  children  were  brought 
up  by  them  in  the  most  careful  and  excellent 
manner.  Lately  they  have  taken  in  some 
other  orphans,  whom  they  are  training  up  in 
the  fear  and  love  of  God.  I’hough  these  ex¬ 
cellent  people  pass  rather  for  rich,  yet  their 
income  is  so  limited,  and  their  benevolence 
so  extensive,  that  sometimes  they  hardly  know 
how  to  furnish  a  new  suit  of  necessary  clothes. 
To  them  1  intend  to  give  a  Bible,  oonsideriqg. 
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I  cannot  describe  the  sensations  with  which 
I  entered  the  mountainous  parish  (containing 
five  villages  and  three  churches)  in  which 
this  primitive  evangelist  (who  for  more  than 
half  a  century  has  occupied  this  station)  exer¬ 
cises  his  functions;  and  still  less  those  with 
which  I  entered  his  residence,  and  approach¬ 
ed  his  venerable  person.  The  reception  he 
gave  me  was  such  as,  from  the  profound  hu¬ 
mility  of  his  character,  might  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated.  My  visit  to  him  and  his  flock  was 
wholly  unexpected;  and,  when  I  announced 
to  him,  in  my  introduction,  that  I  appeared 
before  him  as  the  secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  to  testify,  on  their 
part,  the  respect  and  affection  with  which 
they  regarded  him,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  interesting  of  their  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents,  the  good  man  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  drew  me  gently  towards  the  scat  which 
he  usually  occupies,  exclaiming,  but  without 
any  turbulence  of  either  voice  or  manner, — 

Sir,  this  is  too  great  an  honour ; — how  shall 
I  answer  words  like  these  After  the  first 
emotions  had  subsided,  our  conversation  be¬ 
came  familiar;  and,  as  it  never  ceased,  from 
that  time  to  the  moment  of  our  separation,  to 
turn  more  or  less  upon  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  they  appeared  in 
the  small  scale  of  his  own,  or  the  great  scale 
_ 

that  their  own  is  very  often  lent  out  in  diffe¬ 
rent  Roman  Catholic  villages. 

“  2.  A  second  Bible  I  intend  to  give  to  an 
excellent  woman,  Maria  Schepler,  who  lives 
at  the  opposite  end  of  my  extensive  parish, 
where  the  cold  is  more  severe,  and  the  ground 
unfruitful,  so  that  nearly  all  the  householders 
are  poor  people,  who  must  lend  their  clothes 
to  each  other  when  they  intend  to  go  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  This  poor  woman  is  also  a 
very  distinguished  character,  in  whose  praise 
I  could  say  much,  were  I  to  enter  into  parti¬ 
culars.  Though  distressed  and  afflicted  in 
her  own  person  and  circumstances,  yet  she  is 
a  mother,  benefactress,  and  teacher  to  the 
whole  village  where  she  lives,  and  to  some 
neighbouring  districts  too.  She  takes  the 
most  lively  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
Redeemer’s  kingdom  upon  earth,  and  often 
groans  under  a  sense  of  all  tlie  inroads  made 
by  the  powers  of  darkness.  She  also  has 
brought  up  several  orphans,  without  receiving 
the  smallest  reward,  keeps  a  free  school  for 
females,  and  makes  it  a  practice  to  lend  her 
Bible  to  such  as  are  entirely  deprived  of  it. 

“  A  third  Bible  present  I  intend  to  make  to 
an  excellent  widow  woman,  Catherine  Scheid- 
degger,  who  is,  like  the  former,  a  motlier  to 
orphans,  and  keeps  a  free  school;  as  also  does 
another  young  woman,  who  instructs  little 
children  in  a  neighbouring  village,  in  such 
knowledge  as  may  render  them  useful  mem¬ 
bers  of  human  and  Christian  society. 

“  I  might  easily  enumerate  many  more  cha¬ 
racters  of  a  similar  description,  whose  eyes 
will  overflow  with  grateful  tears  if  they  are  fa- 
xroured  with  the  present  of  a  Bible.”— 

Mist,  Mr,  &  For,  B,  S,pp,  80,  81.  JV.  Y,  Ed, 


of  the  Bible  Society’s  labours,  it  never  ceased 
to  be  deeply  interesting,  and  pre^ant  with 
edification. 

The  Sunday  exhibited  this  venerable  man 
in  the  pastoral  character,  under  w'hich  it  bad 
been  so  much  my  desire  (might  it  but  be 
permitted  me)  to  see  him.  As  he  makes 
the  circuit  of  his  churches,  the  turn  on  this 
Sunday  belonged  to  Belmont,  distant  about 
half  a  league  from  the  parsonage  of  Wald- 
bach.  At  ten  o’clock  we  began  to  move. 
Mr.  Oberlin  took  the  lead  in  his  ministerial 
attire,  a  large  beaver  and  flowing  wig,  mount- 
ed  on  a  horse  brought  for  that  purpose,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  by  one  of  the  bourgeois 
of  the  village,  whose  turn  it  was  to  have  the 
honour  of  fetching  his  pastor,  and  receiving 
him  to  dinner  at  his  table.  I  rode  as  nearly 
beside  him  as  the  narrow  track  would  allow. 
Mr.  Rbnneberg,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Le  Grand,  follow'ed.  The  rear  was  brought  up 
by  the  bourgeois  before  mentioned,  carrying 
a  leathern  bag,  slung  across  his  shouldej^ 
which  contained  the  other  part  of  his  minis¬ 
ter’s  dress,  his  books,  &c.  and  a  respectable 
peasant  as  an  attendant  on  the  general  caval¬ 
cade.  I  will  not  detain  you  by  particulars, 
which,  however  interesting,  would  draw  me 
too  far  from  the  main  object  of  my  attention. 

I  will  only  say,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
congregation,  their  neat  and  becoming  cos¬ 
tume,  their  order,  and  their  seriousness,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fervour,  tenderness,  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  with  which  the  good  minister  address¬ 
ed  them,  both  in  his  sermon  in  the  morning, 
and  his  catechetical  lecture  in  the  afternoon, 
conveyed  to  my  mind  the  most  delightful 
impression — that  of  a  sincere  and  elevated 
devotion.  The  interval  between  the  services 
was  passed,  partly  in  dining  at  the  house  of 
the  happy  bourgeois,  (for  the  duty  of  fetch¬ 
ing  and  entertaining  their  pastor  is,  in  the 
estimation  of  this  simple  people,  a  privilege^ 
of  the  highest  order,)  and  partly  in  visiting 
some  of  the  excellent  individuals,  both  men 
and  women,  but  particularly  the  latter,  in 
which  this  part  of  the  parish  abounds.  The 
affability  and  graceful  condescension  with 
which  the  pastor  saluted  every  member  of 
his  flock,  wherever  he  met  them,  and  XK  -  af¬ 
fectionate  reverence  with  which  young  and 
old  returned  the  salutation,  were  peculiarly 
pleasing :  it  was,  on  both  sides,  if  a  ceremony 
at  all,  the  ceremony  of  the  heart.  On  our 
return  to  the  parsonage,  the  evening  was 
passed  in  edifying  conversation,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  French  hymn,  in  which  all  the 
household  united.  On  the  ensuing  morning 
I  had  the  honour  of  conveying  my  venerable 
host,  amidst  the  bowings  of  his  parishioners, 
(who  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  unusual  sight 
of  their  stationary  pastor  seated  in  a  travelling 
carriage,)  to  the  house  of  Messrs.  Le  Grand, 
in  Fouday,  another  of  the,  villages  in  this  exten¬ 
sive  parish.  Here  we  breakfasted;  and,  after 
much  pleasing  conversation  with  this  amiable, 
benevolent,  and  well  informed  family,  I  had 
the  high  honour  of  being  introduced  to  So¬ 
phia  Bernard,  and  Catherine  Scheiddegger !  1 ! 
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\  Marla  Schepler,  the  second  on  the  list  of  this 
memorable  trio,  had,  I  found,  been  removed 
to  her  rest:  the  two  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
and  who  now  stood  before  me,  remained  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  their  usefulness  in  the 
work  of  their  Lord.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
manner  in  which  these  interesting  peasants 
received  me,  when,  addressing  them  by  name, 
I  told  them  that  I  had  known  them  nearly 
fourteen  years,  and  that  the  account  of  their 
sen’ices,  communicated  to  us  by  the  pastor 
whom  they  had  so  greatly  assisted,  had  been 
instrumental  in  stirring  up  the  zeal  of  many 
to  labour  after  their  example.  •  “  O  Sir,” 
said  Sophia  Bernard,  (the  tears  filling  her 
eyes  at  the  time,)  “  this  does  indeed  humble 
US;”  adding  many  pious  remarks  in  relation^ 
to  their  obscurity,  the  imperfection  of  their 
works,  and  the  honour  they  considered  it  to 
labour  for  Him  who  had  done  so  much,  yea, 
every  thing  for  them.  The  scene  was  truly 
affecting.  It  was  not  without  many  an  effort 
that  I .  tore  myself  from  it,  and  hurried  from 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  that  seat  of  simplicity,  piety, 
and  true  Christian  refinement,  to  resume  my 
journey  along  the  beaten  road,  and  to  pursue 
my  object  among  scenes,  which;  wliatever 
pleasures  I  had  to  expect,  would  suffer  in  the 
comparison  with  those  which  I  had  left  be¬ 
hind  me. 


Letter  of  Dr,  Pinkerton^  Corfuy  July  24,  1819. 

On  the  20th  inst.  in  the  evening,  w^e  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  upwards  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  individuals  met  in  a  large  hall  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  his  highness  Baron  Theotoky,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  senate  of  the  Ionian  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Ionian 
Bible  Society.  Among  those  present,  the 
Greek  bishop,  Macanus,  with  a  respectable 
train  of  his  clergy ;  the  Catholic  vicar  gene¬ 
ral,  with  several  of  his  fellow  priests ;  the  se¬ 
nators  of  the  Ionian  state,  and  the  members 
of  ^e  Tribunal  of  Justice,  were  peculiarly 
distinguished.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
were  many  other  gentlemen,  who,  taken  col¬ 
lectively,  presented  a  most  respectable  as¬ 
sembly  of  persons  of  different  nations,  and  be¬ 
longing  to  various  Christian  communions. 
The  Baron  commenced  the  business  of  the 
evening  by  an  address,  illustrative  of  the 
principles  and  salutary  influence  of  Bible  So- 
•  cieties;  and,  amidst  other  details  of  their 
rapid  progress  throughout  the  world,  spoke 
of  their  success  in  Russia  as  a  matter  encoii- 
raging  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  zeal  of  the 
Russians  in  the  pious  w  ork  as  worthy  of  their 
imitation.. 

After  this,  the  eldest  son  of  his  excellency, 
a  5mung  nobleman  of  distinguished  talents 
and  most  promising  character,  stood  up,  and 
read  certain  extracts  from  the  publication  in 
Greek,  mentioned  in  my  last,  which,  with  the 
opinions  of  the  Russian  prelates,  and  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  relative  to  Bible  Socie¬ 
ties,  and  the  well  known  patriarchal  Decl^- 
tion,  were  listened  to  with  much  attention 
and  apparent  interest  by  all  present.  The 


statutes  of  the  proposed  Ionian  Bible  Society 
were  then  read,  in  Greek  and  Italian,  and 
unanimously  adopted.  At  this  stage  of  the 
business,  the  venerable  Bishop  Macarius  rose, 
and  at  the  close  of  a  concise  and  appropriate 
address,  presented  his  excellency  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  a.s  the  fittest  person  to  be  chosen 
president  of  the  institution.^  This  proposal 
of  the  Bishop  met  with  universal  approbation ; 
being  thus  elected  president,  he  expressed 
his  deep  sense  of  the  honour  conferred  upon 
him,  and  promised,  with  the  Divine  assistance, 
to  further,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the 
sacred  and  humane  cause  of  the  Society.  A 
number  of  vice-presidenls  were  next  chosen, 
among  whom  are  the  Count  Joscardi,  Count 
Anino,  with  three  other  senators,  the  Hon.  Co¬ 
lonel  Maitland,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Percy,  Sir  Fre¬ 
deric  Hankey,  and  some  other  noblemen.  A 
treasurer,  twelve  directors,  and  three  secre¬ 
taries,  were  further  appointed,  consisting  of 
Greeks  and  Englishmen.  The  president  then 
delivered  a  most  eloquent  concluding  address, 
which  seemed  to  make  a  very  favourable  im¬ 
pression  on  the  audience,  respecting  the  pietj 
and  benevolence  of  the  object  proposed.  I'his 
was  strikingly  obsenable  at  the  breaking  up 
of  the  meeting,  in  the  expressions  of  joy  and 
satisfaction  which  sounded  throughout  the  nu¬ 
merous  groups  into  which  the  assembly  natu¬ 
rally  dissolved:  and  in  the  members  who 
pressed  forwards  from  all  sides  to  reach  the 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  in  order  to 
enrol  their  names  and  contributions  in  the 
list  of  the  society.  When  we  came  to  exa¬ 
mine  these,  after  the  business  was  over,  we 
were  astonished  to  find  that  no  less  than 
1,025  dollars  had  been  subscribed  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  (about  250/.  sterling). 

I  returned  to  my  lodgings  at  a  late  hour,, 
grateful  to  my  heavenly  Master  for  this  new 
token  of  his  approbation  of  my  weak  efforts 
to  promote  the  best  of  causes,  and  of  his  de¬ 
signs  of  mercy  towards  the  Greeks,  Illyrians, 
Albanians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
The  plant  has  been  inserted  in  a  promising 
soil,  whose  branches,  we  trust,  shall  soon  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
other  countries  of  Greece,  and  produce  fniits 
to  supply  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  nume¬ 
rous  inhabitants.  The  immediate  field  of  the 
society’s  labours  will  be  the  Seven  Islands, 
containing  a  population  of  about  200,000  souls; 
but  the  exertions  of  the  institution  are  meant 
to  be  directed  to  a  much  greater  distance ; 
for,  according  to  the  first  article  of  the  sta¬ 
tutes,  the  object  of  the  society  is  defined  to 
be  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
without  note  or  comment,  to  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  extent,  but  especially  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  otlier  parts  of  Greece.”  The 
committee  intend,  therefore,  to  come  into  im¬ 
mediate  correspondence  with  their  bretliren 
in  eyery  part  of  Greece  and  Albania,  and  in¬ 
vite  them  to  a  cordial  co-operation,  as  far  as 
local  circumstances  will  admit. 

The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
the  Albanian  language,  is  also  a  point  to  whicljjt 
the  attention  of  the  committee  will  be  irame- 
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intelligence  relative  to  the  progress  of  the 
society’s  mission  in  this  remote  quarter,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  inhabitants  orthe 
four  Georgian  Islands*  had  renounced  idolatry, 
and  were  become,  in  profession  at  least,  al¬ 
together  Christian ;  and  that  in  the  four  *So- 
ciety  Islands  the  principal  chiefs,  with  a  large 
majority  of  the  people,  had  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Otaheitc,  Eimeo,  &c.  The  directors 
have  now  the  additional  satisfaction,  on  the 
authority  of  subsequent  despatches,  not  only 
of  confirming  the  interesting  facts  communi¬ 
cated  on  that  occasion,  but  of  stating,  that 
another  island  had  been  added  to  the  number 
of  those  which  had  abandoned  heathenism 
and  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  T efaa^ 
ora,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Borabora,  an  intrepid 
advocate  of  Christianity,  and  full  of  zeal  for 
its  propagation,  passed  over  to  Mama,  a  small 
island  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Borabora,  and  there  related  to  its  listening 
chiefs  the  surprising  and  delightful  events 
which  had  recently  come  to  pass  in  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  Georgian  Isles.  Impressed  with  the 
particulars  of  this  recital,  and  convinced  by 
the  arguments  with  which  Tefaaora  accom¬ 
panied  it,  the  chiefs  of  Mama  had  openly  re¬ 
nounced  Paganism,  and,  following  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  adjacent  islands,  had  destroyed  all 
the  morais,  idols,  and  altars  of  the  land.  The 
inhabitants  of  Mama,  who  had  subsequently 
united  with  their  chiefs  in  renouncing  hea¬ 
thenism,  and  in  professedly  embracing  Chris¬ 
tianity,  when  the  last  accounts  left  the  islands 
were  earnestly  entreating  that  missionaries 
might  be  sent  to  instruct  them. 

In  the  islands  of  Otaheite  and  Eimeo,  the 
state  of  the  mission  was  particularly  encou¬ 
raging.  Prior  to  the  close  of  the  year  1806, 
sixty-six  places  of  worship  had  been  erected 
in  the  former  island,  and  eighteen  in  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Others  had  been  built  subsequently, 
among  which  was  a  very  large  one,  erected 
by  order  of  the  king,  in  the  district  of  Pare, 
in  Otaheite.  In  the  small  island  of  Tetaroa, 
three  places  of  worship  had  also  been  erected. 

The  missionaries,  who  were  chiefly  station¬ 
ed  at  Papetoai  and  Afareaitu,  in  the  island  of 
Eimeo,  hold  on  the  Sabbath  two  English  and 
two  native  services.  The  number  who  at¬ 
tend  the  worship  of  God  in  the  Taheitean  lan¬ 
guage  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  between 
four  and  five  hundred.  A  discourse  or  exhor¬ 
tation  is  delivered  at  each  service  by  one  of 
the  brethren,  of  whom  five  were  able  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  people  in  their  native  tongue.  Be¬ 
sides  these  services,  the  missionaries  and  the 
natives  hold  separate  prayer  meetings  at  the 
hour  of  sunrise.  On  the  Sabbath  afternoon 
the  native  children  are  catechised. 

,  Every  Monday  evening  a  meeting  is  held 
by  the  missionaries  for  conversation  with  the 
natives.  At  these  meetings  the  latter  pro¬ 
pose  various  queries,  usually  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  Christianity,  which  the  missiona- 


diately  directed.  The  great  need  there  ex-  ' 
ists  for  undertaking  this  version  for  the  nu¬ 
merous  tribes  of  Albanians,  most  of  whom  be¬ 
long  to  the  Greek  Church,  who  have  no  part 
of  the  Scriptures  in  a  language  which  they 
can  understand,  is  granted  by  all;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  correspond  with  such  persons  in 
Canina,  and  other  parts  of  Albania,  as  are 
most  likely  to  possess  facilities  for  getting  the 
version  made.  But,  as  the  Albanian  is  still 
an  uncultivated  language,  much  time  will  be 
required  to  produce  a  version  which  will  be 
generally  understood,  in  order  thereby  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  the  future  cultivation  of  the 
language,  and  the  consequent  civilization  of 
that  rude  and  warlike  nation.  I  mean  to  leave 
the  Albanian  Grammar  which  I  procured  at 
Rome,  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  this  interesting  work.  It  is 
further  proposed  to  begin  a  correspondence 
with  the  Greek  Bishop  of  Bosinia,  with  the 
design  of  ascertaining  what  can  be  done  for 
supplying  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  with 
the  Scriptures ;  and  at  the  same  time  offering 
to  undertake  the  printing  of  an  edition  of  any 
approved  version  for  their  use. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  sphere  of  usefulness  which  presents  it¬ 
self  to  the  Ionian  Bible  Society.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  institution  has  been  formed, 
and  the  highly  respectable  characters  of  the 
Greeks,  both  clergy  and  laity,  who  are 
vice-presidents  and  directors  of  the  society, 
with  Baron  Theotoky  at  their  head,  will  make 
an  extensive  and  powerful  impression  in  fa- 
Vour  of  the  Bible  cause  in  every  part  of  Greece. 

These,  my  dear  friends,  are  the  results  of 
my  visit  to  Corfu.  We  have  gained  much 
more  than  my  fondest  hope  ever  anticipated. 
Let  us  bring  the  glory  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  and  offer  it  unto  him  to  whom  it  is 
due !  I  purpose  visiting  Cephalonia  and  Zante, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  form  auxiliaries  to  the 
parent  society. 

The  president  has  manifested  much  zeal 
for  the  cause  in  general,  and  has  great  in¬ 
fluence  among  his  fellow  countrymen.  He 
has  shown  me  unwearied  personal  kindness, 
and  is  preparing  letters  of  introduction  for 
me  to  different  parts  of  Greece.  He  is  also 
writing  to  the  new  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
tinople.  The  climate  here  is  very  trying  for 
my  constitution;  the  degree  of  heat,  for 
some  time  past,  has  been  unusually  great.  I 
have  been  much  reduced  by  perpetual  exer¬ 
tions  since  I  came  hither  three  weeks  ago. 
What  has  been  gained  for  the  blessed  cause, 
during  that  short  period,  is  quite  astonishing ! 
The  subscriptions  are  augmenting  daily.  O 
let  me  have  a  constant  interest  in  the  prayers 
of  all  good  men. 


jlBi^^ionarp  SBnteihgente 


LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
South  Seas, 

In  the  report  of  last  year,  the  directors  had 
{he  pleasure  to  communicate  very  gratifying 


*  The  Georgian  Islands  consist  of  Otaheite. 
Eimeo^  Tapau-manu^  and  Tetaroa. 
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Vie4  cndeavouF  to  resolve  to  their  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  inquiries  and  remarks 
made  by  the  natives  on  these  occasions  dis¬ 
cover  extraordinary  acuteness,  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  religion  not  frequently  exceeded  by 
the  better  instructed  classes  of  the  common 
people  of  our  own  country.  Prayer  meetings 
are  also  held  every  Wednesday  evening  in  all 
the  districts  of  Otaheite  and  Eimeo,  which 
are  well  attended.  At  those  held  at  the  mis¬ 
sionary  stations,  several  hundreds  usually  at¬ 
tend,  on  which  occasions  one  of  the  brethren 
delivers  an  exhortation.  On  the  first  Monday 
in  each  month  a  missionary  pi*ayer  meeting 
is  regularly  held.  In  the  native  meetings  for 
prayer,  the  Ratiras,*  and  some  of  the  former 
priests,  take  the  lead  in  the  religious  exer¬ 
cises,  and  engage  in  prayer  by  turns.  Nor 
do  the  natives  neglect  the  duties  of  family 
worship  and  retired  devotion.  Private  or  se¬ 
cret  prayer  is  supposed  to  be  almost  uhiver- 
sal,  and  the  instances  of  real  piety  numerous. 

The  desire  of  the  natives  to  receive  instnic- 
tion,  which  had  continued  to  increase,  was 
more  strongly  manifested  than  ever  cn  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Ellis  with  the  printing  press  in 
February,  1817,  which,  after  much  consulta¬ 
tion,  was  at  length  set  up  at  Afareaitu,  to 
which  station  the  missionaries  Davies  and 
Crook  removed  with  Mr.  Ellis  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  March.  The  chiefs  and  people  of  the 
district  received  theni  with  the  greatest  plea¬ 
sure  and  cordiality.  A  Fare  Bure  Jla,  or 
house  of  prayer,  which  had  been  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  missionaries  in 
their  tours  round  the  island,  was  immediately 
appropriated  for  the  general  use  of  the  mis¬ 
sion.  Besides  this,  it  was  necessary  to  erect 
separate  dwelling  houses,  as  well  as  a  print¬ 
ing  office;*  and  in  these  operations  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  had  also  received  the  most  cheerful 
assistance  of  the  chiefs  and  people. 

.  It  was  the  earnest  wish  of  king  Pomare 
that  the  press  should  be  set  up  at  Otaheite ; 

\  and  when  he  understood  that  it  was  in  con¬ 
templation  to  fix  it  in  one  of  the  Leeward  (or 
j  Society)  islands,  he  displayed  the  deepest 
j  sorrow  and  anxiety,  and  expressed  his  per- 
j  suasion  that,  should  such  a  measure  be  resort¬ 
ed  to,  his  people  would  migrate  thither  in 
very  considerable  numbers,  and  that  his  own 
islands  would  be,  in  a  manner,  depopulated. 
This  design,  however,  had  been  abandoned ; 
and  as  no  opportunity  had  occurred  of  con 
veying'  the  press  to  Otaheite,  the  king  was 
^  satisfied  that  it  should  be  set  up  in  Eimeo,  to 
I  which  place  he  and  his  people  could  have 
I  easy  and  frequent  access.  The  printing  house 
being  completed,*  and  every  thing  in  readi¬ 
ness,  on  the  10th  of  June  Pomare  arrived  to 
witness  the  first  operations.  On  this  occasion 
he  composed  the  alphabet  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Taheitean  Spelling-book,  and  on  the 
30th  again*attended,  and  worked  off*  the  first 
three  sheets.  This  edition  of  the  Spelling- 


•  Persons  who  possess  landed  property, 
^  and  enjoy  certun  privileges  in  common  with 


the  chieH  and  their  relations. 


book,  consisting  of  2600  copies,  and  compris¬ 
ing  several  pages  of  Scripture  lessons,  had 
been  completed,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
them  distributed.  An  edition  also  of  the  Ta¬ 
heitean  Catechism,  to  which  it  was  proposed 
to  append  some  chapters  of  Genesis  and  Ex¬ 
odus,  consisting  of  2300  copies,  was  nearly 
finished.  An  improved  translation  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  by  Luke  having  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Nott,  it  was  proposed  that  an  edition  of  1500 
copies  should  be  printed;  but  on  the  receipt, 
in  November,  1817,  of  a  supply  of  paper  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie¬ 
ty,  for  printing  the  Scriptures  in  the  Taheitean 
language,  it  was  immediately  resolved  to  en¬ 
large  the  impression  to  3000  copies.  This 
revised  edition  of  the  Gospel  by  laike,  it 
may  reasonably  be  presumed,  has  now  been 
for  a  considerable  time  in  extensive  circula¬ 
tion. 

A  translation  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  by 
Mr.  Davies,  was  nearly  finished.  Versions  had 
also  been  made  of  several  detached  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  which  Pomare  and 
some  of  the  natives  had  expressed  themselves 
greatly  delighted.  The  king  having  read  the 
first  three  Psalms,  translated  by  Mr.  Crook, 
had  requested  that  a  version  of  the  whole 
book  might  be  made.  • 

The  number  of  the  natives  who  could  read 
and  spell  was  increa.sed  to  between  four  and 
five  thousand;  and  the  king  had  issued  orders 
that,  in  every  district  of  Otaheite  and  Eimeo, 
a  school-house  should  be  erected,  and  that  the 
best  instructed  of  the  natives  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  teaching  others.  In  pursuance  of 
these  orders,  several  schools  had  already  been 
established  in  Otaheite,  where  the  elementary 
books  and  catechisms  are  taught ;  and,  since 
the  setting  up  of  the  printing  press,  the  na¬ 
tives  of  that  island  pass  over  in  crowds  to 
Afareaitu  to  obtain  books.  At  this  station  a 
school  had  been  establi.shed  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  missionaries,  and  of  the  na¬ 
tives  who  had  received  instruction  in  the  old 
missionary  school  at  Papetoai  there  were  few 
who  were  not  able  to  spell  and  read  well. 


A  Brief  Summary  of  the  particulars  of  the  im^ 
portant  change ^  xohich,  by  the  good  providence 
and  grace  of  God,  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands, 

I.  An  entire  subversion  of  idolatry,  with  all 
the  cruel  rites  and  pernicious  customs  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ota¬ 
heite,  and  eight  other  islands*  into  each  of 
which  Christianity  has  been  introduced. 

II.  The  abolition  of  infanticide,  and  of  the 
Arreoy  Society, f  which  contributed  so  much 
to  support  this  horrid  custom. 

*  Exclusive  of  the  island  of  Anaa,  from 
which  the  accounts  hitherto  received  are  not 
sufficiently  authentic  and  circumstantial  to 
justify  entire  credit. 

f  The  Arreoy  Society,  was  distingiushed 
for  its  barbarity  and  licentious  manners,  and 
restricted  to  people  of  the  higher  rank. 
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have  therefore  communicated  to  Messrs.  Mof* 
rison  and  Milne  their  cordial  approbation  of 
the  general  design  of  the  institution,  and  their 
disposition  to  contribute,  on  the  part  of  the 
Society,  pecuniary  assistance  in  aid  of  such 
parts  thereof  as  shall  be  intimately  and  de¬ 
cidedly  connected  with  missionary  objects. 
At  the  same  time  they  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  suggest  the  importance  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  institution  an  absolutely  paramount 
direction  towards  such  objects7  and  also  of 
enlarging  the  original  plan,  so  that  it  may 
embrace  the  study  of  all  the  languages  which 
are  requisite  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Crospel 
throughout  the  continent  and  islands  situate 
eastward  of  Malacca.  They  have  also  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  special  attention  of  Dr.  Mor¬ 
rison  and  Mr.  Milne,  the  necessity  of  guard¬ 
ing  against  the  injurious  consequences  which, 
without  the  most  vigilant  caution  and  circum¬ 
spection,  might  result  to  the  interests  of  the 
mission,  from  associating  persons  studying 
merely  for  secular  purposes,  with  persons 
having  religious  objects  exclusively  in  view ; . 
and  to  require  that  no  young  men  of  the  forim- 
er  class,  whose  piety  is  in  the  smallest  degree 
questionable,  be  admitted  into  the  college. 

In  relation  to  this  very  important  object, 
the  directors  cannot  allow  themselves  to  with¬ 
hold  the  following  extracts  from  two  letters 
of  Dr.  Morrison : 

“We  are  about  to  erect  a  building  at  Ma¬ 
lacca  (says  Dr.  M.)  on  the  Society’s  premises, 
to  be  called  the  Anglo  Chinese  College.  It  is 
my  anxious  wish  to  see  the  Ultra  Ganges  mis¬ 
sion  well  arranged  and  consolidated,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  succession  of  co-operation  in 
the  same  line,  and  directed  to  the  same  point* 
The  desirable  thing  is  so  to  arrange  matters, 
that  there  shall  be  present  co-operation  and 
continued  effort.  The  work  is  too  great  for 
much  to  be  done  in  a  single  lifetime.  May 
our  blessed  Saviour  direct  to  such  plans  a# 
he  will  eventually  own  and  bless!  We  think 
the  “  Anglo  Chinese  College”  a  very  import¬ 
ant  means,  and  allow  me  to  recommend  it  to 
your  kind  auspices.  I  am  pei’suaded  that  the 
more  we  can  bring  Christendom  and  China 
into  contact  with  each  other,  the  more  proba¬ 
ble  is  the  diffusion  of  divine  revelation  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world.  It  is  in  this  view  that 
I  am  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  very  dry 
and  irksome  task  of  composing  my  dictionary. 
I  hope  the  Society  will  regard  it  in  a  similar 
point  of  view. 

^  “  Let  me  beseech  you,  by  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  God  our  Saviour,  to  continue  your 
paternal  care  of  these  missions,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  deal  kindly  with  the  infant  seminar)'# 
“  The  Anglo  Chinese  College.”  It  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  Missionary'  Society :  its  ultimate 
end,  and  the  ultimate  end  of  all  connected 
with  it,  is  the  Reion  of  Christ  upon  Earth. 
Literature  is  the  means,  not  the  end.  Us 
principle  is  borrowedTrom  that  of  the  ^lis- 
sionary  Society;  it  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
our  common  Christianity,  not  to  the  interests 
of  a  party.  God  grant  that  it  may  prosper, 
that  it  may  be  an  honour  to  my  country,  and 


III.  The  extinction  of  the  practice  of  mur¬ 
dering  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  the  prevention,  for  the  future,  of  the 
evil  of  war  itself,  the  pregnant  source  of  so 
many  other  evils. 

IV.  The  suppression  of  vain  and  pernicious 
amusements. 

V.  The  establishment  of  a  species  of  do¬ 
mestic  intercourse  among  the  members  of  the 
same  family,  formerly  unknown  in  the  islands.* 

VI.  An  universal  reformation  in  their  moral 
sentiments,  as  well  as  social  habits. 

VII.  The  professed  reception  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
generally,  and  the  apparently  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  thereof  by  considerable  numbers  among 
them. 

VIII.  The  erection  of  numerous  places  of 
Christian  worship,  and  the  establishment  of 
schools,  especially  in  Otaheite  and  Eimeo. 

IX.  An  almost  universal  observance  of  tlie 
9^abbath  day,  and  a  regular  attendance  on 
public  worsiiip,  not  only  on  the  Sabbath,  but 
also  on  other  days  of  the  week. 

X.  The  institution  of  prayer  meetings  and 
family  worship,  and  the  observance  of  private 
devotion. 


Anglo  Chinese  College, 

Among  other  important  objects  which  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  Dr.  Morrison  and  Mr. 
Milne,  during  the  late  visit  of  the  latter  at 
Canton,  was  the  establishment,  at  Malacca, 
of  a  seminary, 'W'hich  they  proposed  to  deno¬ 
minate  the  “  Anglo  Chinese  College,”  the 
principal  objects  of  which  are,  to  impart  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  language^  and  the 
pHneiplea  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  Chinese 
^outh,  and  the  instruction  of  missionaries  and 
others  in  the  language  and  literature  of  China. 
It  is  proposed  to  admit,  in  the  first  instance, 
eight  students,  all  single  men,  to  be  under 
the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the 
preceptor  and  the  three  senior  missionarieis 
of  the  Ultra  Ganges  mission  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Morrison  had  generously  proposed, 
on  certain  conditions,  to  contribute  towards 
the  object  the  sum  of  4000  dollars,  exclusive 
of  a  separate  donation  of  500^  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  educating  in  the  college  one  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  one  Chinese  youth,  for  five  suc¬ 
cessive  years. 

The  directors,  having  seriously  and  ma¬ 
turely  considered  the  subject,  were  unani¬ 
mously  of  opinion,  that  the  proposed  college 
is  likely,  under  a  vigilant  and  discreet  super¬ 
intendence,  to  be  attended  with  very  impor¬ 
tant  and  numerous  advantages  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  the  East.  In  pursuance  of  re¬ 
solutions  grounded  on  this  conviction,  they 


•  “  The  men,  women,  and  children,  now 
all  eat  together;  and  altliough  this  may  not 
appear  to  be  of  much  consequence,  yet  the 
former  custom  led  on  to  many  and  great 
evils.”— of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hayward, 
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a  blessing  to  China;  and  thus  unite  in  its 
name,  and  in  its  benefits,  the  West  and  the 
East;  and  finally,  blend  in  peaceful  inter¬ 
course  the  extremities  of  the  world,  the 
islands  of  Britain  and  Japan.” 


©omc^tk  3JnteHt0ence. 

St,  PauPs  Churchy  Boston, 

The  edifice  now  erecting  in  Common  street, 
of  grey  granite,  reminds  us  in  some  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  Ionic  temple  of  lllissus  in  Athens, 
one  of  those  works  of  antiquity  which  form  a  ! 
study  for  modem  architects.  The  church  is 
designed  by  Mr.  Parris,  an  artist  of  rising  ce¬ 
lebrity  in  New  England,  no  less  characterized 
by  his  severe  classical  taste,  than  by  accuracy 
in  his  plans.  This  Grecian  temple  just  men¬ 
tioned  was  anciently  dedicated  to  Ceres,  held 
in  high  veneration  at  Athens,  and  was  the 
place  for  celebrating  the  lesser  mysteries :  it 
was  afterwards  converted  by  the  moderns 
into  a  church,  called  St.  Mary’s  on  the  Rock. 

St.  Paul’s  Church  will  differ  from  the  tem¬ 
ple,  in  the  number  of  columns  forming  the 
portico.  In  the  model,  six  beautiful  columns, 
about  32  feet  in  height,  of  Potomac  stone,  rbe 
from  a  basement  of  five  feet  elevation,  sup¬ 
porting  a  plain  frieze  and  comice,  and  a  pe¬ 
diment,  containing  a  design  in  basso  retievo^ 
(by  Mr.  Willard,  the  sculptor,)  within  its 
tympanum.  Tlie  ascent  to  the  platform  on 
w  hich  the  portico  is  reared,  will  be  by  a  flight 
of  eight  steps,  from  the  street,  fronting  the 
Mall.  Upon  each  extremity  of  the  flanks  of 
the  edifice  will  be  two  figures,  larger  than 
life,  in  alto  relievo,  representing  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Peter,  and  the  scu  Ipture  ornamenting  the 
pediment,  consisting  of  twelve  figures,  will 
exhibit  Paul  before  Agrippa,  who  is  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  memorable  passage — “Almost 
thou  pei’suadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.”  The 
extreme  angle  of  the  pediment  is  to  be  60 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  to  be  114  feet  long,  and  including 
the  platform  of  15  feet,  the  w  hole  edifice  will 
be  129  feet  in  length,  and  72  feet  6  inches  in 
width.  Under  the  portico  are  to  be  three 
doors,  one  in  the  centre  and  two  at  the  flanks, 
opening  into  the  church ;  and  above  the  en¬ 
trances,  extending  along  the  front,  is  to  be  a 
tablet  50  feet  in  length.  The  whole  design 
indicates  the  origin  of  a  new  taste  among  us, 
by  which  high  and  uncouth  steeples,  erected 
upon  low  buildings  in  bad  proportions,  will 
be  abolished,  and  a  purer  idea  of  architectu¬ 
ral  beauty  be  introduced. 


Grace  Churchy  Herkimer  Countyy  JV.  Y, 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1819,  a  new  church 
W’as  organized  in  Norway,  Herkimer  county, 
state  of  New  York,  by  the  name  of  Grace 
Church.  One  year  previous  to  that  time  it 
w  as  scarcely  known  that  a  single  Episcopal 
iamily  resided  in  the  tow'n.  At  present  a 


handsome  number  have  attached  themselves 
to  the  Church,  among  whom  about  70  Prayer 
Books  have  been  distributed ;  and  tlie  service, 
considering  the  very  short  time  allowed  for 
forming  an  acquaintance  with  it,  is  performed 
with  accuracy  and  devotion.  Among  other 
gratifying  circumstances,  1  have  to  remark 
the  attention  given  to  the  service  by  the 
younger  part  of  tlie  congregation. 

Mr.  B.  Noble,  of  Nobleborough,  a  venera¬ 
ble  and  pious  emigrant  from  Ireland,  and  a 
warm  friend  to  the  Church,  has  secured  to 
the  abovementioned  Church,  on  landed  es-* 
tate,  the  payment  of  twelve  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  annum  for  ever.  He  has  also  made 
a  temporary  annual  donation  to  the  same 
church,  of  the  further  sum  of  twelve  dollars 
and  fifly  cents,  until  an  Episcopal  Church 
shall  be  organized  in  Nobleborough,  at  which 
time'the  latter  sum  is  to  revert  to  said  church 
for  ever. 

On  Thursday,  the  2d  September,  St.  Peter's 
Church  in  Waterville,  Delaware  county.  New 
York  was  consecrated  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bi¬ 
shop  Hobart,  and  confiimation  administered 
to  fdrty  persons.  On  Sunday,  5th,  in  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  Church,  Albany,  confirmation  was  admi¬ 
nistered  to  120  persons;  and  on  Monday  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  Rev.  William  B.  Lacey  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  by  the  Bishop,  Rector  of  the  said 
Church. 

Uticay  September  28, 

On  Sunday,  the  19th  instant,  the  Right  Rev, 
Bishop  Hobart  performed  divine  service  in 
this  town,  and  administered  confirmation  to 
22  persons.  On  the  day  following,  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  at  Paris,  was  consecrated,  and  69  per¬ 
sons  received  confirmation.  On  Tuesday  last^ 
the  Chapel  erected  for  the  Oneida  Indians,  at 
Oneida  Castle,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop, 
by  the  name  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and  56  In- 
!  dians,  who  had  been  previously  prepared  for 
that  purpose  by  their  instructor,  Mr.  Eleazar 
Williams,  received  confirmation.  At  the  visit 
of  the  Bishop  the  last  year,  94  Indians  were 
confirmed.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  be- 
stow’ed  upon  the  exertions  and  pious  zeal  of 
Mr.  Williams,  in  his  successful  effbits  to  bring 
into  the  Christian  Church  his  infidel  brethren. 
When  he  arrived  among  them,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  more  than  half  of  the  Oncidas  were 
of  that  character. 

Consecration. 

On  Wednesday,  11th  of  August,  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Church,  in  Wilton,  Connecticut,  was 
consecrated  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Ho¬ 
bart,  assisted  by  several  of  the  neighbouring 
clergy. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Unitas 
Fratrumy  or  United  Brethren. 

In  the  year  1742,  the  late  Nicholas  Lewis, 
Count  de  Zinzendorf,  under  whose  auspices 
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adults,  by  Bishop  HuefFel  and  Mr.  Vanvlcckj 
and  concluded  by  the  former  with  a  final 
prayer.  The  number  of  citizens  attending, 
besides  the  members  of  the  congregation^ 
was  very  considerable :  and  the  presence  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  White,  and  of  different 
other  clergymen,  during  part  of  the  day, 
proved  peculiarly  gratifying.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  services  was  solemn  and  appro¬ 
priate  ;  and  it  is  hoped,  they  may  have  left  a 
favourable  and  salutary  impression  on  the 
minds  of  those  that  witnessed  them. 


the  ancient  church  of  the  United  Brethren 
had  been  revived  in  Germany,  paying  a  visit 
to  America,  built  a  small  place  of  worship  in 
this  city,  at  the  coimer  of  Race  and  Bread 
street,  (commonly  called  Moravian  alley,) 
which,  since  that  period  until  the  present 
year,  served  the  congregation  of  United 
Brethren,  established  in  Philadelphia,  for  a 
little  sanctuarv’,  where,  unknown  to  a  great 
proportion  of  their  fellow  citizens  in  this 
metropolis,  they  worshipped  the  Lord  after 
the  manner  of  their  fathers.  Various  favoura¬ 
ble  circumstances  in  Providence  having  con¬ 
curred  to  justify  the  undertaking,  this  little 
Rock,  amounting  to  about  300  souls,  children 
included,  resolved,  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  friends  of  other 
denominations,  to  rebuild  their  church,  on 
an  enlarged  and  improved  plan. 

Having  accordingly  removed  the  former 
edifice,  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  place  of 
worship  was  solemnly  laid,  on  the  12th  of 
May  last,  in  presence  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
White,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  state,  and  other  clergymen  of  different 
persuasions ;  and  the  building  being  happily 
completed,  in  the  space  of  seven  months, 
under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  it 
was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Triune 
God,  on  Sunday  the  12th  of  Dec.  1819.  The 
service  commenced  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  after  some  introductory  music  and 
psalmody,  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  Chris¬ 
tian  G.  Huefiel,  Bishop  of  the  United  Breth¬ 
ren  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  circumjacent 
states,  with  an  appropriate  address,  and  a 
fervent  prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  The 
present  pastor  of  the  congregation,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Vanvleck,  next  prayed  a  select  portion  of 
the  Litany,  and  read  the  Creed  of  the 
Church.  The  first  sermon  was  then  preach¬ 
ed  by  the  same,  from  1  Kings,  ix.  13,  “lhave 
heard  thy  prayer  and  thy  supplication,  that 
thou  hast  made  before  me :  1  have  hallowed 
this  house,  w’hich  thou  hast  built,  to  put  my 
name  there  forever;  and  mine  eyes  and  mine 
heart  shall  be  there  perpetually.”  The  whole 
Wiis  concluded  with  the  Doxology  and  Bene¬ 
diction.  At  3  o’clock,  P.  M.  the  exercises  of 
the  day  w'ere  resumed,  being  again  ushered 
in  by  sacred  music.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Brod- 
head,  having  offered  up  the  first  prayer,  de¬ 
livered  a  sermon  from  Exod.  xx.  24,  “  In  all 
places,  where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come 
!into  thee,  and  1  will  bless  thee;” — after 
which,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilelmuth  closed  the 
.service  with  another  prayer,  in  the  German 
language.  In  the  evening,  the  service  re¬ 
commenced  about  half  past  six  o’clock,  in  the 
same  manner,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Helffen- 
stein  off'ered  up  the  prayer  before  the  ser¬ 
mon,  which  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cruse,  from  Rev.  xxi.  3,  “  Behold,  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  God  is  with  men ;” — and  followed 
by  another  prayer.  After  a  short  address, 
on  the  subject  of  holy  baptism,  and  a  brief 
charge  to  the  candidates  for  that  sacred  ordi¬ 
nance,  by  the  pastor  of  the  congregation, 
this  solemn  rite  was  administered  to  four 


On  the  28th  day  of  November  last,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Brownel,  D.  D.  L.  L.  D. 
late  an  assistant  minister  in  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  was  consecrated  in  Trinity  Church 
in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  to  the  holy  office 
of  Bishop,  to  act  as  Bishop  in  the  diocess  of 
Connecticut;  to  which  office  he  had  been 
elected  by  the  convention  of  tlie  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  that  state. 

I'he  Right  Rev.  Bishop  White,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  assisted  in  the  consecration  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart,  of  New  York,  and 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Griswold,  of  the  east¬ 
ern  diocess. 


On  Trinity  Sunday  last,  June  6,  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Chase  held  an  ordination  at 
Worthington,  Ohio,  and  admitted  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min  Birge,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  the 
holy  order  of  Deacons.  On  the  same  day  79 
persons  were  confirmed. 


On  the  24th  day  of  November,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Bacon,  Deacon,  was  admitted  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  White,  to  the  holy  order 
of  Priests. 


On  Sunday,  the  12th  of  December,  Henry 
Pfeifer,  of  this  state,  was  admitted  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  White,  to  the  holy  order 
of  Deacons. 


On  Monday,  the  18th  October,  at  Brook¬ 
lyn,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith  was  admitted  to 
the  order  of  Priesthood,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Hobart,  in  St.  Ann’s  Church,  in  that 
village. 


TO  COHRESPOITDENTS. 

The  obituary  notice  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  P. 
May  was  received  too  late  for  this  number, 
but  shall  appear  in  the  next. 
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IC7*  The  Publishers  of  the  Magazine 
having  suggested  the  idea  of  printing 
four  additional  pages  to  the  present  num¬ 
ber,  the  Editors  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  publish  the  obituary  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  May,  referred  to  in 
the  note  to  Correspondents;  and  also 
some  very  late  intelligence,  received 
through  the  politeness  of  R.  Ralston, 
esq.,  from  the  last  Monthly  Extracts  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
published  in  London  on  the  30th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1819. 


[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.] 
OBITUARY. 

Died  on  the  20th  of  September  last,  in  the 
twenty -sixth  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Tlio- 
mas  P.  May,  rector  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Nor¬ 
ristown,  and  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  White- 
marsh,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery.  The 
early  and  unexpected  death  of  this  gentle¬ 
man,  in  the  midst  of  successful  exertions  for 
the  extension  and  prosperity  of  the  Redeem¬ 
er’s  kingdom,  and  of  the  most  flattering  pros¬ 
pects  of  increased  usefulness,  is  one  of  those 
inscrutable  events  in  the  course  of  divine  pro¬ 
vidence  which  we  cannot  avoid  lamenting, 
while  we  bow  with  submission  to  the  Almighty 
Being  by  whom  it  has  been  directed.  We  la¬ 
ment  it,  not  on  account  of  him  whose  death 
we  are  recording,  but  because  religion,  and 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  have  been 
thereby  deprived  of  an  able  and  zealous  advo¬ 
cate.  To  himself,  we  doubt  not,  the  change 
has  been  happy.  The  virtues  of  his  life,  and 
his  calm  and  peaceful  death,  are  grounds  for 
a  lively  and  confident  hope  that  God  has,  in 
wisdom  and  mercy,  seen  fit  thus  early  to  call 
him  hence,  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  labours. 
From  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  from  the  commencement  of  his  ministe¬ 
rial  duties,  and  liad  the  opportunity  of  wit¬ 
nessing  his  private  and  public  conduct,  w^e 
receive  the  information  contained  in  this  brief 
notice  of  his  life  and  character. 

Mr.  May  was  a  native  of  Chester  county,  in 
this  state.  Being  awakened  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  powerful  influences  of  divine  gi*ace, 
to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  his 
views  were  directed  to  the  gospel  ministry. 
He  entered  into  the  ministry  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Episcopal  Church;  in  which  he  w^as  or¬ 
dained  deacon  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1817. 
In  a  few  weeks  afterwards  he  was  chosen  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Norristown  ;  and  in 
the  following  fall,  rector  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  Whitcmarsh,  then  recently  rebuilt; 
in  which  station  he  continued  until  his  death. 
In  It,  he  persevered  zealously  in  unceasing 
and  judicious  exertions  for  tho  spiritual  wcl- 
Vou  L 


fere  of  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge ; 
and  those  exertions  were  crowned  by  the  di¬ 
vine  blessing,  with  more  than  common  suc¬ 
cess.  The  improved  and  flourishing  state  of 
his  parish  at  the  time  of  his  death,  attest  his 
talents  and  his  zeal.  To  his  congregations, 
and  to  many  persons  not  belonging  to  them, 
he  was  greatly  endeared  by  the  excellence  of 
his  character,  the  ability  and  laborious  atten¬ 
tion  w'ith  which  he  performed  his  sacred  du¬ 
ties,  and  the  interesting  qualities  which  he 
displayed  in  his  private  intercourse  with  them. 
Possessed  of  a  strong  and  cultivated  under¬ 
standing,  and  having  his  heart  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  duties  of  the  holy  office  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himself,  he  assiduously  em¬ 
ployed  his  time  and  talents  in  disserninating, 
by  private  as  well  as  public  instruction,  the 
knowledge  of  the  important  truths  of  9^^®* 
tianity.  Few  men  have  possessed  abilities 
and  dispositions  qualifying  them  for  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  ministerial  office,  superior  to  those 
of  Mr.  May;  especially  in  the  situation  to 
which  Providence  had  called  him.  In  his 
public  ministrations  in  the  Church,  he  wa^  at 
all  times,  solemn,  instructive,  and  impressive; 
frequently,  awakening  and  commanding:  in 
his  private  intercourse,  amiable,  friend’y,  and 
interesting;  and  constantly  watchful  to  seize 
every  proper  opportunity  of  impressing  on 
the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed, 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  things  which 
related  to  their  eternal  peace.  His  example 
corresponded  with  and  enforced  his  instruc¬ 
tions.  With  such  endowments  of  the  under¬ 
standing  and  the  heait,  at  his  early  age,  rea¬ 
sonable  and  strong  expectations  were  excited 
of  his  becoming  eminent  as  well  as  useful  in 
the  Church.  But  divine  wisdom  has  seen  fit 
to  disappoint  them.  On  the  Sunday  pre¬ 
ceding  his  death,  he  was  apparently  in  his 
usual  vigorous  health,  and  officiated  three 
times  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  :  but  in  a  few  hours  after  his  return 
home  on  the  following  day,  he  was  seized 
i  with  a  fever,  which  overpowered  his  robust 
I  constitution  and  the  skill  of  his  physician,  and 
I  in  a  few  days  put  a  period  to  his  life. 


^nte)li0en(e. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  Mr, 
JowetU  a,  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England f  dated  June^  1819. 

Dear  Sirs — ^You  have  been  alreatWac- 

S painted  with  my  departure  from  Cairo 
or  Upper  Egypt,  furnished  with  a  stock 
of  twenty-two  Arabic  Bibles,  and  a  re¬ 
commendatory  letter  from  the  Coptic 
Patriarch  to  his  bishops  and  cler^.  It 
is  usual  with  travellers  on  the  Nile  to 
perform  the  voyage  upwards  with  as  few 
delays  as  possible,  availing  themselves 
of  every  wind  in  their  favour,  the  stream 
D* 
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being  contrary.  I  did  this  of  course,  and 
consequently  had  nearly  reached  the  end 
of  my  voyage,  before  I  parted  with  a 
single  Bible.  It  was  on  iny  arrival  at 
Esne,  that  I  fii*st  opened  my  small  but 
invaluable  treasure.  This  is  the  last 
bishopric,  southward,  in  Egypt.  I  wait¬ 
ed  on  the  Bishop,  and  having  presented 
my  letter  from  the  Patriarch,  was  very 
kindly  received.  I  gave  him  a  copy  of 
the  Arabic  Bible,  and  begged  him  to  re¬ 
commend  tlie  sale  of  it  among  his  peo¬ 
ple:  the  price  I  fixed  was  20  piastres, 
equal  to  10  shillings  English.  The  peo¬ 
ple  having  seen  the  book,  and  the  plea¬ 
sure  with  which  their  Bishop  received 
his  present,  came  immediately  to  buy; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could  have 
soon  disposed  of  my  whole  stock.  A  pru¬ 
dent  consideration  of  the  wants  of  the 
towns  I  meant  to  visit  in  my  return,  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary  that  I  should  husband 
my  poor  resources.  Besides  the  one 
which  I  had  given,  I  could  only  spare 
three.  It  was  painful  to  see  the  eagerness 
with  which  one  after  another  came  to  my 
boat,  to  ask  whether  I  could  not  let  them 
have  one  copy  more:  they  came  with  va¬ 
rious  reasons  or  pretences,  and  were  with 
difficulty  persuaded  that  the  number  I 
had  would  only  furnish  a  small  supply 
at  best  to  the  other  Churches. 

Proceeding  further  up,  and  stopping 
at  Edfu,  I  learnt  that  this  was  the  last 
town  where  Christians  were  to  be  found, 
I  went  to  their  quarters,  and  found  their 
numbers  not  to  exceed  forty,  in  men, 
women  and  children,  and  their  condi¬ 
tion  very  miserable  and  poor:  poorest  of 
all,  however,  in  this,  that  none  of  them 
could  read.  It  is  wonderful  how  in  such 
circumstances,  even  the  profession  of 
Christianity  is  kept  up.  These  poor 
people,  however,  show  their  attachment 
to  their  religion,  by  going,  some  of  them, 
every  week  to  Esne,  to  attend  their 
Church.  They  set  oft'  on  Thursday 
night,  and  arrive  tliere  in  time  for  Ves¬ 
pers  on  Saturday  evening,  returning  back 
on  the  Monday.  What  a  reproach  to 
many  in  Christian  countries,  M'ho  live 
within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  a  place  of 
worship,  and  yet  seldom  attend! 

As  no  one  here  was  able  to  read,  the 
Arabic  Bible  which  I  had  previously  al¬ 
lotted  for  them,  remained  in  my  chest. 
At  Essouan,  the  last  town  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Egypt,  properly  so  called  (thougli 


the  Bashaw’s  power  extends  into  Nubia, 
and  as  far  as  the  second  cataract),  thougli 
I  found  persons  able  to  read,  yet  I  found 
no  Christians.  Here,  and  far  higher  up 
in  Nubia,  are  numerous  relics  of  churches 
or  convents,  and  other  marks  which  prove 
how  far  Christianity  once  extended  in 
these  countries.  It  will  be  the  blessed 
toil  of  Bible  Societies  to  renew  them. 

I  staid  a  week  at  Thebes,  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  . 
there,  in  commencing  the  critical  study 
of  the  Ethiopic — no  insu  perable  difficulty 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Arabic 
or  (the  case  of  very  few)  with  genuine 
Maltese.  On  the  western  bank  are  the 
mountains  in  which  are  excavated  the% 
tombs  of  the  kings;  and  near  them  the 
Memnonium  and  various  temples,  to  al¬ 
lude  to  which  is  all  that  my  present  sub¬ 
ject  admits.  The  labours  of  the  anti¬ 
quarian  have  brought  to  light  the  most 
stupendous  collection  of  curiosities  from 
this  spot,  that  ever  perhaps  challenged 
the  attention  of  the  learned  in  Europe. 
With  much  respect  for  their  exertions, 
which  will  tend  in  no  small  degree  to 
elucidate  the  subject  of  historical  evi¬ 
dence,  so  interesting  to  every  student  of 
scriptural  records;  yet  I  must  remem¬ 
ber  my  own  peculiar  province,  and  con¬ 
fine  my  story  to  Bible  Society  facts, 
often  humble  in  their  first  appearance, 
but  blessed  in  their  end.  Near  this  spot 
there  are  no  Christians ;  a  few  only  are 
remotely  scattered  between  Thebes  and 
Esne.  On  the  opposite  side,  at  Luxor, 
there  are  a  considerable  number:  atCar- 
nac  none.  The  names  of  these  two  vil¬ 
lages  also,  would  awaken  in  the  mind  of 
the  traveller,  scenes  of  ancient  Egyptian 
architecture  beyond  parallel  sublime.  I 
found  it  difficult  to  determine  how  to 
dispose  of  the  one  Arabic  Bible  which  I 
had  allotted  to  Luxor.  It  was  not  the 
best  plan  to  give  it  to  the  priests;  for 
the  priests  in  these  parts  are  not  the  best 
informed  part  of  the  community,  and, 
besides,  the  book  .would,  in  that  case, 
have  been  shut  up  in  the  church.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  selected  Mallem  Jacob  as  the 
intended  purchaser.  These  Mallems  are 
in  fact  a  kind  of  clerks  to  government 
in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
throughout  Egypt.  They  receive  the 
ordei*s  of  the  various  governors,  and  col¬ 
lect  the  tribute,  &c,  from  the  Copts : 
consequently  they  are  expert  in  reading 
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and  writing,  and  know  every  thing  about 
their  countrymen.  I  had  sent  word  two 
days  before  to  Mallem  Jacob,  that  I 
shouhl  sell  him  the  book;  when  there¬ 
fore  I  crossed  over  to  the  east  side,  I 
called  upon  him.  Besides  his  own  little 
child,  he  has  two  young  nephews  whom 
he  has  adopted,  their  father  being  dead. 
He  had  announced  the  book  beforehand 
to  these  lads.  The  younger,  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  kept  him  continually  in 
mind,  with  “  Father,  the  book  is  not  come 
yet.”  I  heard  both  these  boys  read;  the 
younger  read  me  half  a  chapter  very 
well;  and  the  priest  told  me  that  at 
church  he  had  chosen  a  particular  seat, 
where  he  was  used  to  sit,  and  read  by 
himself.  I  think  the  Bible,  therefore, 
very  fitly  bestowed. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  Kennee,  a  very  considerable 
town  on  the  eastern  bank,  through  which 
those  pilgrims  to  Mecca  pass,  that  do 
not  return  to  Africa  by  way  of  Suez. 
They  cross  the  Red  Sea  from  Jidda  to 
Cossier,  and  thence  depart  to  Kennee, 
from  which  place  they  proceed  in  their 
various  directions.  It  is  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  traffic,  being  the  thoroughfare 
of  perhaps  ten  thousand  pilgrims  a  year. 
The  Christians  here  are  pretty  nume¬ 
rous,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
goo.'  ircumstances:  but  they  have  nei¬ 
ther  irch  nor  resident  priest  in  the 
towi  Some  neighbouring  villages  are 
their  esort  on  Sundays  for  these  reli¬ 
gious  purposes. 

Here  I  found  a  very  intelligent  Copt, 
Mallem  Bothos  (Peter).  He  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  many  of  his  nation,  very  re¬ 
spectable  and  well  behaved  men. 

When  he  saw  my  Aiabic  Bible,  he  re¬ 
cognised  the  work,  saying  about  two 
years  ago  he  had  bought  a  copy  of  a  Jew 
in  Cairo.  Instead  of  twenty,  with  a 
promptitude  very  rare  in  these  parts,  he 
wished  to  give  me  fifty  piastres  for  it: 
but  this  I  refused,  telling  him  the  Eng¬ 
lish  named  only  one  price.  Young  men 
who  were  about  him,  began  to  draw  out 
their  money,  begging  that  they  might 
have  a  copy.  On  returning  to  my  boat, 
I  sent  him  two  more  copies :  he  sent  me 
word  back,  that  the  people  snatched 
them  up  so  quick,  that  he  had  not  one 
left  for  himself,  and  bejwed  me  to  spare 
him  another.  I  was  so  much  gratified  by 
this  ready  disposition,  and  had  observed 


in  the  very  countenances  of  the  bystand¬ 
ers  so  much  superior  intelligence  and 
good  training,  that  early  next  morning 
I  called  upon  him  with  two  more  copies, 
adding  as  a  reason,  that  as  this  town  was 
a  grand  thoroughfare  of  Mahommedan 
pilgrims,  it  was  peculiarly  desirable  that 
the  Christians  should  be  confirmed  in 
their  faith,  by  reading  the  Scriptures 
abundantly. 

At  Marfelout,  I  requested  the  Bishop 
to  accept  one  of  the  Bibles,  and  forward 
another,  in  my  name,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Siout,  which  he  promised  to  do,  preparing 
the  letter  in  my  presence.  I  receivea 
from  this  Bishop,  several  points  of  infor¬ 
mation,  relative  to  their  seminaries  at 
Boosh,  (a  village  between  Minie  and 
Cairo)  and  at  the  monastery  of  Mar  An- 
tonius,  three  days  and  a  half  journey 
across  the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea.  I  do 
not  detail  this  information,  as  I  have 
some  inquiries  to  make,  relative  to  the 
numbers,  age,  &c.  of  the  students,  upon 
which  I  wish  to  be  more  accurate ;  but 
it  will  be  my  endeavour,  and  I  think  I 
sftall  not  be  disappointed,  to  supply, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Coptic  Pa¬ 
triarch,  some  copies  of  the  Arabic  and 
Coptic  Scriptures  to  those  institutions  of 
learning. 

Proceeding  to  Radameon,  where  an 
Englishman,  Mr.  Brine,  has  established 
a  sugar-refining  and  rum  manufactory  for 
the  Bashaw,  I  learnt  with  more  certainty 
the  existence  of  the  plague  at  Cairo.  I 
sent  therefore  by  him  an  Arabic  Bible 
to  the  Bishop  of  Minie,  and  resolved  not 
to  communicate,  except  in  cases  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  till  I  arrived  near  Cairo.  My 
five  remaining  Arabic  Bibles  he  also  pur¬ 
chased  of  me  for  a  hundred  piastres,  to 
dispose  of  them  as  I  should  otherwise 
have  done.  Near  his  establishment  is 
one  village,  Melawe,  almost  entirely 
Christian,  and  this  is  the  case  in  several 
places.  He  has  also  in  his  empWment 
upwards  of  twenty  Franks,  chiefly  Ita¬ 
lians.  He,  therefore,  gratefully  accepted 
my  ofter  of  some  Italian  Testaments, 
which  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  forward. 
He  remarked  with  much  truth,  in  tlie 
hearing  of  several  of  them,  that  it  was 
highly  desirable  for  a  Christian  to  know 
what  his  religion  consisted  in,  and  that 
reading  this  book  would  be  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  passing  their  evenings,  than 
by  drinking  and  disputing,  or  worsen 
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What  a  train  of  reflections  does  that 
remark  kindle  in  the  breast  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  traveller!  True,  there  are  not  want¬ 
ing  temptations  or  tempters  to  sin,  in 
every  nation;  but  a  foreigner,  in  a  strange 
land^i  misses  many  of  those  resources,  to 
which,  in  his  own  country,  he  might  fly 
from  temptation  and  danger.  He  has  en¬ 
tered  a  more  hostile  quarter,  with  few 
arms  or  none,  and  his  retreat  is  nearly 
cut  oflil  .  If  young  and  unexperienced,  in 
particular.  Sin  seems  to  mark  him  for 
her  prey.  Will  not  Bible  Societies  feel 
tenderly  for  these?  I  may  be  pardoned 
this  brief  digression,  when  I  conclude  it 
with  those  most  suitable  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  “Wherewithal  shall  a  young 
man  cleanse  his  way?  By  taking  heed 
thereto  according  to  thy  word.^^ 


From  the  Rev,  Profesaor  Leaiuler  Van  Ess^  to  the 
Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

Marburj^,  July  13, 1819. 
It  still  pleases  the  Lord  ot*  glory,  and  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  to  lay  upon  me  his  easy 
yoke,  that  I  may  draw  the  triumphal  car  of 
his  everlasting  Gospel.  I  bless  his  name,  that 
he  still  deigns  to  employ  me  as  a  labourer  in 
his  vineyard,  to  behold  his  glory  full  of  grace 
and  truth,  and  to  unite  in  the  grand  chorus 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  the  increased 
eft’usions  of  Divine  light,  and  for  the  more 
visible  manifestation  of  his  kingdom.  The 
number  of  Testaments  distributed  from  June, 
1818,  till  July,  1819,  exceeds  70,000;  and 
the  number  wliich  may  yet  be  distributed  is 
incalculable.  The  Word  which  became  flesh, 
to  redeem  the  sinful  race  of  Adam,  has,  by 
the  powerful  influence  of  his  grace,  widely 
opened  the  gates  of  his  approaching  king¬ 
dom.  He  has  prepared  the  path,  and  made 
straight  a  highway  for  the  progress  of  the 
word  of  his  cross. 


From  the  Correspondence  of  the  same, 

FROM  A  CATHOLIC  PRIEST. 

May  1,  1819. 

Through  your  kindness,  I  am  at  length  fa¬ 
voured  with  200  New  Testaments,  which  have 
arrived  in  good  condition;  and  it  will  give 
you  pleasure  in  return  to  hear,  that  the  copies 
of  the  duodecimo  edition  are  introduced  into 
my  school,  and  those  of  the  octavo  into  many 
private  houses.  Before  three  weeks  have 
elapsed,  I  calculate  that  every  house  in  my 
])arish  will  possess  a  New  Testament.  Many 
hearts  have  already  been  gladdened  by  the 
possession  of  that  Book  of  Life  so  long  with¬ 
held  from  them,  and  the  consequences  which 
will  result  from  it  cannot  fall  to  be  most 
happy. 


FROM  ANOTHER  CATHOUC  PRIEST. 

May  12, 1819. 

You  have  afforded  the  highest  gratification, 
both  to  my  congregation  and  to  myself,  by 
kindly  sending  us  55  New  Testaments  in  small 
print,  and  26  on  large  types ;  and  my  brother 
clergymen  join  with  me  in  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgments  for  the  90  copies  in  small  print  be¬ 
fore  delivered  to  them.  I  was  particularly 
moved  by  the  entreaties  of  several  poor  per¬ 
sons  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  immediately 
called  upon  me  as  soon  as  they  heard  that 
this  heavenly  book  was  to  be  had. 

Visiting  an  old  man  of  eighty  years  in  hit 
hut,  I  pve  him  a  copy  of  the  large  print.  He 
immediately  opened  it,  and  happening  to  turn 
to  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew;  he  read  it 
through  without  spectacles,  and  then,  falling 
on  his  knees,  fervently  praised  God  for  the 
inestimable  gift.  “  I  will  not  pass  a  day,” 
said  the  good  old  man,  “  without  reading  in 
this  book.” 


From  another  Gentleman^  dated  August  9, 1819.' 

A  short  time  ago,  I  was  in  a  village  inha¬ 
bited  partly  by  Protestants,  and  partly  by  Ca¬ 
tholics  ;  and  at  the  house  of  a  sick  person  I 
became  acquainted  with  a  little  company  of 
Catholic  Christians,  who  were  united  by  a 
concern  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and 
met  together  on  certain  days  for  mutual  edi¬ 
fication.  On  my  inquiring  whether  they  were 
possessed  of  a  Bible,  they  told  me  that  they 
had  been  collecting  money  at  every  meeting 
in  order  to  buy  one.  This  reply  gave  me  oc¬ 
casion  to  acquaint  them  with  the  kind  offer 
which  you  made  me.  This  communication  I 
doubted  not  would  give  them  pleasure,  but 
my  expectations  were  far  exceeded  by  the 
reality.  They  earnestly  besought  me  to  assist 
them  in  obtaining  the  Scriptures,  and  offered 
me  the  sum  which  had  been  collected. 

On  my  departure,  more  than  ten  Catholics, 
besides  several  Protestants,  accompanied  me 
to  my  travelling-chaise  repeating  their  re¬ 
quest.  To-day  I  received  a  pressing  letter, 
filled  with  the  most  earnest  entreaty  to  send 
them  the  Word  of  God  quickly. 


NOTICE, 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  “The  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
Advancement  of  Christianity  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,”  will  be  held  in  St.  James’s  Church,  on 
Thursday,  the  6th  of  January,  at  3  o’clock, 
P.  M. 

The  sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Bird  Wilson,  ,in  the  same  church.  Divine 
service  will  begin  at  7  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
A  collection  to  aid  tlie  funds  of  the  Society 
will  be  made  after  the  sermon. 


